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SECESSION. DISCUSSED. 


To the Editor of The Old Guard; 
Dear Sir :—I find in your issue of 
the present month (July) a reiteration 


of the assertion which you have made. 


. pact,dhe. terms of compact being ex- 


many times since the opening of my 
acquaintance with you, last January, 
namely, the assertion that nobody dares 
to take up the glove against your position 
in advocacy of the right of States to de- 
clare their adhesion to the Union ended. 
You continue, “Tae Op Guarp has 
been challenging for three or four years 
in the same way, but no takers. Plen- 
ty of abuse, and such infinite froth- 
oceans of stupidity, ignorance, and 
rant, but no venturing to come into 
tie field of argument on the matter.” 
Now, very likely I shall be deemed 
highly presumptuous to enter the lists 
right in range of the wave of so defi- 
ant a bugle-note as that. Nevertheless, 
I adventure ; first, however, remind- 
ing you that you need no evidence ad- 
ditional to the abundance already in 
your possession of my being as ardent 
and as unyielding in behalf of States 
Rights as yourself.. 


The pith of your argument, as ga- 


thered from your July leader, not only, 
but from articles in the March and 
April numbers, I take to be this :— 
The States, in uniting, formed a com- 


pressed in the written Constitution. 
Being sovereign before, they, the States, 
were no less sovereign after the compact, 
since they delegated no sovereignty, but 
only certain powers of attorney, so tu 
speak, to their agent, the United States 
Government. The agreement shown by 
the compact, that is, the meaning of the 
Constitution, is to be found in the expla- 
nations of the men who took part in the 
Sraming of the instrument, which expla- 
nations plainly enough define the Union 
to be a simple compact, and clearly car- 
ry the inference that each State, on account 
of its sovereignty, has a right to with- 
draw from the compact. That is to say, 
to recall the jurisdiction vested by itself 
in the agent, the General Government, 
and that such Government, because it is 
a mere agent, has no authority to lift an 
arm to restrain the State, its creator. 

Have I not rendered you fairly? I 
think you will not deny that I have, 
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But I will quote first from Madison, 
whom you call “the father of the Con- 
stitution,” then from your deductions 
founded upon the same. Madison says, 
“A beeach of the fundamental princi- 
ple of the compact by a part, would 
certaialy absolve the other part from 
their obligation to it.” Again, “Clear- 
ly a breach of any one article by any 
one party, leaves the other parties at 
liberty to consider the whole conven- 
tion as dissolved.” You say, “Now 
we are going to show that this Union 
is nothing but a compact, and that in 
becoming members of the Union, the 
States only acceded to a compact? 
Further, in substance, “In adopting 
the Constitution, nothing was done but 
acceding to a compact ; therefore no- 
thing would be necessary, in order to 
break it up, but to secede from the 
same compact.” Yet further, “The in- 
tention of the parties to a compact is 
the law in the matter; so that when 
we:prove that the States, in ratifying 
the Constitution, supposed they were 
acceding to a compact, as sovereign 
bodies, we prove that snch is really 
the nature of the Federal Government.” 
Finally, “The Federal Government had 
no right to coerce a State. While a 
State remained a member of the Union, 
it had a right to use all Constitutional 
means to enforce the laws of the Union 
over it, and no longer.” 

Now, I am certainly not: going to 
dissent either from your view, that the 
Union is a compact to which the States 
separately acceded, or from the deci- 
sion of Madison, that the violation of 
it by “a part,” or “any one party,” 
would absolve “ the other part,” or “the 
other parties” from their obligations 
to it. On the contrary, I accord fully 
with so much. So that the issue which 
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I take with you is narrowed to this— 
Because each State acceded to the com. 
pact, it does not logically follow that 
each may. secede from the same; the 
Constitution nowhere states the right 
in terms, nor carries @ shadow of im- 
plication of it, and this instrument, in- 
terpreted according to the accepted 
force of its language at the time of the 
interpretation, and not any outside ut- 
terance of one or all of its framers, 
“is the law in the matter ;” but the 
same Constitution does requ're the 
agent of the States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to make good the compact in 
every particular. In other words, to 
“coerce,” if necessary, any State or 
number of States to abide by the 
agreement. (1.) 

For argument touching the first of 
these three points, I will refer to the 
every-day occurrence of individuals 
entering into contracts—each. one ac- 
cepts the terms set, for limself—that 
is, he accedes to them; but will you 
maintain that the next hour, or any 
hour, after the binding of the contract, . 
an individual member of the firm will 
be at liberty, in law, to b.eak from his 
agreement? Verily not. On the con- 
trary, you will admit at once that the 
law, through its proper officers, can 
rightfully enforce compliance. Then, 
what difference, in principle, between 
the two cases can you designate? (2.) 

Upon the second point I bring up a 
single one of ten thousand court deci- 
sions giving meanings to statutes and 
constitutions opposite to those assert- 
ed by the makers of them, namely, the 
decision in the Dred Scott case against 
the pet Kansas squatter sovereignty — 
of Stephen A. Douglas. ‘Is this not 
applicable to the matter in hand? And 
is not the very “nature of the case,” 
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rendering interpreters of law necessa- 
ry at all, contradictory of your theory ? 

Upon the last point, suppose that 
immediately after the ratification of 
the Constitution, Massachusetts had 
put herself under the dominion of a 
hereditary king. In the act, she would 
have departed from one of the terms 
of agreement. Would it have been 
the province of the Federal Govern- 
ment to force her to a re-acceptance of 
that term? Unquestionably ; for the 
Constitution declares that “the United 
States shall guaranty to evecy State a 
republican form of government.” The 
State, in thus throwing off her legiti- 
mate form of government, would have 
so far seceded from the compact ; that 
is, would have to that extent failed to 
continue to accede to the same. Non- 
continuance to accede to all the terms 
is secession in full. Then, since the 
Federal Government can bring back in 
one, it can in every particular. And 
thus we prove it to be the rightful, 
constitutional office of the created 
agents to “coerce” from secession one 
of its own sovereign creators. Will 
you attempt to gainsay the argument? 
(3.) 

In conclusion, just an item regard- 
ing your citations from the sayings of 
the founders and expounders of the 
compact. Please re-examine them, and 
notice that the claim is, not that any 
one of several parties may absolve it- 
self, on account of the failure of ano- 
ther one to fulfil its part of the con- 
tract, but that “ the other parties,” al- 
together, may do so, making, in effect, 
only one party instead of a number of 
parties, on either side. 

A Susscrizer. 
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REPLY. 

1, The author of the above strictures 
is an eminent scholar, and a writer of ~ 
known ability. It is, perhaps, fair to 
infer that he does as well in raising 
objections to our arguments as any one 
can do on that side of the question. 
We thank him for his effort, and wish 
that there were more who dare venture 
into the field of fair debate on this 
great matter. 

Our correspondent’s first great point 
is, that “the Constitution nowhere 
states the right in terms” of a State 
to resume its delegated powers, or to 
withdraw from the Union. Ncr does 
the Constitution anywhere, “in terms,” 
state the great body of the essential 
rights of the States. It very clearly 
and very definitely states all the pow- 
ers which the States conferred upon 
their general agent, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and then declares that “The 
powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited to it by the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” The great and eternal ele- 
ments of sovereignty, by which a State 
is self-existing, were not and could not 
be delegated. And the sovereign self- 
existing nature of a State inalienably 
embraces the self-preserving or the 
self-defending power. This power was 
never delegated. It never could be 
delegated or given away, any more 
than a man can give away his own 
will, or the right to defend his own 
life. 

The true matter of inquiry, then, is, 
where, in the ‘Constitution, have the 
States delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to hold them, by 
force of arms, in the Union against 
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their will? In what part of the Con- 
stitution is there any such powers de- 
legated to the Federal Government ? 

When Lincoln called out his seventy-five 

thousand men to begin the business of 
coercing States, he did not pretend to 

base that call upon any article or 

clause of the Constitution; but he 

based it upon an old act of Congress, 

passed in 1795, to enable the State of 

Pennsylvania to call upon United 

States troops to put down a whiskey 

rebellion in its own borders. To be 

sure, to base his call for 75,000 men to 

make war upon sovereign States upon 

that act, (passed for State protection, ) 

was a laughable folly and a monstrous 

crime, but it served for an excuse to 

his infamy, which not even his sense- 

less impudence dared to cover by any- 
thing in the Constitution. 

But our’ correspondent thinks that 
“the Constitution does require the 
agent of the States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to make good the compact in 
every particular ; in other words, to 
“coerce, if necessary, any State, or 
number of States, to abide by the 
agreement.” In what article, section, 
or clause of the Constitution is the co- 
ercive power found, implying the right 
of the Federal Government to use 
arms against a State? We wish our 
correspondent had attempted to put 
his finger upon the spot. We know 
of no clause which any one could ima- 
gine to justify such a monstrous idea, 
unless the third section of article second, 
where it is said the President “shall 
take care that the laws shall be faith- 
fully executed,” should be mistaken 
for such power. But this clause em- 
braces only the exercise of the civil 
powers of the goverament. The fol- 
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lowing comment of Chief Justice Story 
on this clause, is very clear ; 

“‘ The true interpretation of the clause is 
that the President is to use all such means 
as the Constitution and laws have placed at 
his disposal, to enforce the due execution of 
the laws, as for example, if crimes are com- 
mitted, he is to direct a prosecution by the 
power of the public officers, and see that the 
offenders are brought to justice. But he 
cannot employ the public force or make war 
to accomplish the purpose.” 

Chief Justice Story further remarks 
that to put such power irito the hands 
of the President “would be to clothe 
him with absolute despotic power over 
the lives, the property, and the rights 
of the whole people.” 

The action of the Constitutional Con- 
vention is proof that the species of co- 
ercive powers claimed by our corres- 
pondent is not in the Constitution, for 
that Convention twice rejected the pro- 
positions to delegate such a power to 
the Federal Government. On the 29th 
of May, soon after the assembling of 
that Convention, Governor Bardolph 
offered a series of resolutions intended 
to be the basis of the new Constitu- 
tion. The sixth resolution proposed to 
empower the Federal Government “ to 
call forth the force of the Union against 
any member of the Union failing to 
fulfill its duty under any articles there- 
of.” This proposition was promptly 
rejected by the unanimous vote of the 
States represented in the Convention. 
Thus did the idea of State coercion by 
Federal arms, meet its very sudden 
quietus. And it is a remarkable fact 
that during the whole session of the 
Convention, the same idea was never 
but once propused, and then it was 
just as promptly killed as it was tne 
first time. 
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This is clear proof that the States 
assembled in the Coaveutior that form- 
ed the Constitution were fixed in their 
determination not to delegate military 
coercive power against States to the 
Federal Government. It is proof that 
no such power exists in the Constitu- 
tion. 

The sentiments of the great men 
who took part in the debate on this 
P question, ought to raise a blush of 
shame on the cheeks of the men of our 
time, who have assisted in the bloody 
overthrow of the Constitution of our 
country. Mr, Madison said ; 


“A union of Stites containing such a 
principle seems to provide for its own des- 
truction. The use of force against a State 
would look more like a declaration of war 
than an infliction of punishment, and would 
probably be considered, by the party attack- 
ed, as a declaration of the ending of all pre- 
vious compacts by which it might be bound.” 


At another time Mr. Madison said : 


** Any government for the United States 
formed on the supposed practicability of 
using force against even the unconstitutional 
proceedings of the States, would prove vi- 
sionary and fallacious,” 


Alexander Hamilton said ; 


** But how can this force be exerted on the 
States collectively against State authority? 
It is impossible. It amounts to war between 
the parties. * * * Tocoerce the States 
is one of the maddest projects that ever was 
devised. * * * It would be a nation at 
war with itself, Can any reasonable man be 
well disposed towards a government which 
makes war and carnage the only means of 
supporting itself? a government that can ex- 
ist only by the sword? Every such war 
must involve the innocent with the guilty. 
This single consideration should be sufficient 
to dispose every peaceable citizen against 
such a government.” 


We could make many similar quota- 
tions from the great men who helped 
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to frame our Constituton, but it would 


. be a needless waste of space. Every 


one who faithfully studies the origin 
and formation of our system of gov- 
ernment ought to know that the Union, 
as the word implies, is a perfectly vo- 
luntary system, and that it can never 
be changed to an involuntary system 
without overthrowing the whole theory 
and for. of government established 
by our fathers, That mere bankers, 
and men whose brains are devoured by 
merchandize, and whose hearts are 
eaten out by avarice, should remain in 
pitiable ignorance of our system of 
government, does not so much surprise 
us ; but that so learned and intelli- 
gent a gentleman as we know our cor- 
respondent to be, should fall into the 
error, does astonish us. Our fathers 
had to choose between the perfectly 
voluntary system of government for 
the Union, and the involantary or Aus- 
trian system. They choose the former, 
and hence their refusal to delegate 
military State coercion to the Federal 
agency. To have imparted such a 
power would have changed the whole 
theory and character uf our govern- 
ment. In establishing the Union, it 
was no part of the design of the States 
to create a new civil polity. Their 
civil organizations and institutions 
were already complete. Their sole ob- 
ject was the protection of the civil 
polities which already existed in the 
organized communities of the several 
States. The Union is not a polity but 
a compact, or league. It has no pow- 
ers except such as were delegated in 
the Constitution. It has ro independ- 
ent existence, no sovereignty, but is the 
creature and instrument of many sove- 
reigaties, bound together in only cer- 
tain specified matters, by compact, In 
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all matters not delegated, each State 
is as foreign to every other State as 
France is to Russia. A compact dele- 
gating certain powers to a common 
agent. is equal to a declaration that 
no other powers shall be exercised. 
As the power of State coercion was 
not delegated, but was, as we know, 
after two trials unanimously withheld, 
we need no more proof that it was not 
within the lawful province of the Fe- 
deral Government to use military pow- 


er against a State. Such was the un-. 


derstanding by the men who framed 
the Constitution. And such was the 
understanding of the States which 
adopted it. Which State would have 
adopted the Constitution had it ima- 
gined that a party would ever arise 
mad enough to give it such a twist as 
has been effected by the Abolitionists 
and their suple allies, the Lincolnized 
Democrats? Not one. Had this spawn 
of despotism, “ coercion,” been in the 
Constitution, there would never have 
been a union of the States, after the 
dissolution of the old Confederacy. 
None certainly upon a constitution 
embracing the Austrian principle of 
force. 

2. Another point made by our learn- 
ed correspondent is upon the nature of 
compacts, which he argues are indis- 
soluble except by law, or by the con- 
sent of all the parties to it. 
mits the Union to be a compact of 
States, and argues its indissolubility 
from the nature of compacts. The 
reader is requested to read attentively 
what he says on this point in the pa- 
ragraph to which we had added the 
figure (2.). He does not deny that, in 
the language of Webster, “a compact 
broken on one part is broken on all,” 
but argues that the sanction of law, 


He ad-, 
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and not the mere will of the indivi- 


-dual aggrieved, is necessary to dissolve 


the agreement. In contracts or busi- 
ness compacts between individuals, 
this rule is, to an extent, true; but 
there is an element in compacts be- 
tween sovereign and independent 
States, which is not found in business 
compacts between individuals. The 
States are parties to the compact as 
sovereign polities, and it follows of ne- 
cessity that each of them has the 
rights and powers which belong to 
sovereignty, or in the words of one of 
the most learned judges of the United 
States, “ to construe its own contracts 
and agreements, and to decide upon 
its own rights and powers.” A com- 
pact between sovereign communities 
has something more than the compact 
between individuals—something which 
partakes of the character of a treaty. 
This is Madison’s interpretation of the 
Federal compact. He says : 

‘A compact between independent sove- 
reigns, founded on acts of legislative autho- 
rity, can pretend to no higher validity than 
& league or treaty between the parties. It 
is an established doctrine on the subject of 
treaties that all the articles are mutually 
conditions of each other, that a breach of 
any one article is a breach of the whole trea- 
ty ; and that a breach committed by either 
of the parties absolves the others, and author- 
izes them, if they please, to. pronounce the 
compact violated and void. Where resort 
can be had to no tribunal superior to the 
authority of the parties, the parties them- 
selves must be the judges in the last resort, 
whether the bargain made has been pursued 
or violated. The Constitution of the United 
States was formed by the sanction of the 
States, given by each in its sovereign capa- 
city. lt adds to its stability and dignity, as 
well as to the authority of the Constitution, 
that it rests on this legitimate and solid 
foundatiun. The States, then, being the 
parties to the constitutional compact, and in 
their sovereign capacity it follows of neces- 
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sity that there can be no tribunal above their 
authority to decide, in the last resort, whe- 
ther the compact made by them be violated, 
and consequently that, as the parties to it, 
they must themslves decide, in the last re- 
sort, such questions as may be of sufficient 
magnitude to require their interposition.” ~ 

Mr. Webster admitted the justice of 
the conclusions to which Mr. Madison 
arrived in the above ‘extract, in’ the 
following language : 

“If the Constitution be not observed in 
all its paris, the whole of it ceases to be 
binding. * * Ihave not hesitated t» say, 
and I repeat, that if the northern States re- 
fuse wilfully and deliberately to carry into 
effect that part of the Constitution which 
respects the restoration of fugitive slaves, 
and Congress provide no remedy, the South 
would no longer be bound to observe the 
compact,” 

Now what does this mean? Why, 
that the South would of its own mo- 
tion have the clear right to declare the 
compact of the Union broken and at 
anend. It would not have to wait for 
the consent of the northern States, for 
they, the offending parties, had forfeit- 
ed the right to insist on others keep- 
ing @ compact which they had them- 
selves broken. That is the meaning ; 
and as for the Federal Government not 
_ being a party to the compact, it could 
have no potential voice when its sove- 
reign creators and masters were in de- 
bate. 
creature is silent.” That is the great 
rule 

The position here assumed is ;re- 
cisely that of the immortal resolutions 
of 98, drawn by Mr. Jefferson, and 
which have always been the creed of 
the Democratic party until it fell into 
the filthy cess-pools of Black Republi- 
canism in 1861. The first of these re- 
solutions, in the Kentucky series, 
closes with the following words ; 
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**That this government, created by this 
compact, was not made the exclusive or final 
judge of the extent of the powers delegated 
to itself; since that would have made its 
discretion, and not the Constitution, the 
measure of its powers; but that, asin all 
other cases of compact, among . parties hav- 
ing no common judge, each party, (i¢., each 
State, ) has an equal right to judge for itself, 
as well of infractions as of the mode and 
measure of redress,” 


This was the doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic party every irch of the long way 
from 1798 to 1861. We hold it to be 
still the creed of all true Democrats— 
of all Democrats who were neither Lin- 
colnized nor possessed of the bloody 
devil of Abolitionism. 

Our correspéndent refers to the Dred 
Scott Decision to prove that the States 
must have the sanction of “ the inter- 
preters of law” before they can act. 
That, we think, does not at all reach 
the point we are discussing. If Madi- 
son and Jefferson, and Webster, un- 
derstood the matter, it certainly does 
not. The rule undoubtedly is that con- 
cerning all delegated matters the Fe- 
deral judiciary is the judge, but where 
the subject matter is not among the 
things delegated, it is not the judge. 
It has no jurisdiction over the reserved 
powers of the States. Over all those 
reserved powers the States have the 
right of exclusive judgment. And by 
refusing to delegate coercive power to 
the Federal Government, the States 
have clearly reserved to themselves 
the right, as a last resort of self-pre- 
servation, of resuming all their dele- 
gated powers, There is no end to the 
proofs we could present that such was 
the understanding of the great men 
who formed the Union. In a letter to 
Dr. Priestly, in 1804, Mr. Jefferson said: 
“If the States west of the Alleghany 
declared themselves a separate peo- 
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ple, we are incapable of a single effort 
to retain them.” Of course he meant 
a single lawful effort. Did Jefferson 
understand the nature of the govern- 
ment which his genius, more than that 
of any other man, had helped to form ? 
Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, said 
on the floor of Congress, in 1811; 


‘Tf this bill (to purchase Louisiana, ) pass- 
es, it is my deliberate opinion that it is vir- 
tually the dissolutioa of the Union ; that it 
will free the States fromitheir moral obliga- 
tions ; and as it will be the right of all, so it 
will be the duty of some to prepare for sepa- 
ration.” 


Presi’ent John Quincy Adams, as 
late as 1833, declared that: 


**To the people alone is thus reserved as 
well the dissolving as the constituent power. 
With these qualifications we may admit the 
same rights vested in the people of every Slate 
in the Union with reference to the General 
Government.” 


The right of a State to withdraw 
from the Union cannot possibly be 
stated in plainer terms than it is here 
given by these two most eminent states- 
men of Massachusetts, 


Alexander Hamilton declared that if 
the Federal Government should ever 
attempt to erect a dcspotism by assum- 
ing powers not delegated, “ the State 
Governments can take measures for 
their own defense, with all the celerity, 


regularity and system of independent ' 


nations.” This principle he applies not 
to all the States collectively, but to 
one, or to any number less than the 
whole. With any other idea than this 
not a State would ever have been in- 
duced to adopt the Constitution. 

Such, then, were the views of the 
framers of the government ; and such 
also are the conclusions to which dis- 
tinguished foreign authors have ar- 


« 
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rived in studying our system. De 
Tocqueville says : 

“The Union was formed by the voluntary 
agreement of the States, and in uniting to- 
gether they have not forfeited their nationali- 
ty, nor have they been reduced to the condi- 
tion of one and the same people. If one of 
the States chose to withdraw its name from 
the contract, it would be difficult to disprove 
its right to do 80.” 

This eminent man studied our sys- 
tem while many of the great lights 
which produced it were yet alive. 
Another distinguished foreigner, Tho- 
mas Colly Grattan, in his book, “ Ci- 
vilized America,” says : 

‘‘The State may at any time Constitution- 
ally withdraw from the Union, and thus vir- 
tually dissolve it. It was not certainly cre- 
ated with the idea that the States, or several 
of them, would desire a separation. But 
whenever they chose to do it, they have no 
obstacle in their way.” 

Such are the conclusions to which 
great and impartial minds, who have 
studied our system by the undimned 
lights of its own history, have arrived. 
Those who have read impartially, and 
written without prejudice, or without 
partizan predilections, have never ar- 
rived at a different conclusion, so far 
as we know. 

8. To our correspondent’s inquiry 
whether, if Massaclusetts had put hor- 
self under some kingly government, 
the Federal Government would not 
have hai the power to bring her back, 
we reply that the Federal Government 
has no Constitutional authority to em- 
ploy the coercion of arms for any con- 
sideration whatever. We have seen that 
that power was, atter full debate, with- 
held, or not delegated. The clause of 
the Constitution which declures that 
“the United States shall guarantee to 
every State a republican form of gov- 
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ernment,” is not to be taken as a grant’ 
of power to the Federal Government 
to force any State to retainits present 
form of government forever ; but it is 
rather a restriction upon the Federal 
Government, by which it is bound not 
to attempt to subvert the republican 
liberty of any State, nor permit any 
foreign power to do so. One of the 
most learned jurists of the constitu- 
tional period of our history, Judge 
Rawle, in his Commentaries on the 
Constitution, says on this very point : 


‘*It depends on the State itself to retain 
or abolish the principle of representation, 
because it depends on itself whether it will 
continue a member of the Union. To deny 
this right would be inconsistent with the 
principle on which all our political systems 
are founded, which is that the people have 
in all cases a right to determine how they 
will be governed. * * The States, then, 
may wholly withdraw from the Uaion, but 
while they continue, they must retain the 
character of representative republics.” 


Mr. Rawle was once, and we think 
twice, offered a seat in the Cabinet of 
Washington, as Attorney-General of 
the United States. His Commentary 
was almost contemporaneous with the 
organization of the government, Can 
we have higher authority? It was 
recently stated on the floor of Congress 
that Judge Rawle’s work on the Con- 
stitution was the text-book at West 
Point at the time Jefferson Davis was 
a student in that institution. 

We may remark, in passing, that 
during the last war the leading politi- 
cians of Massachusetts, and the other 
New England States, met in Conven- 
tion at Hartford, for the purpose of 
taking steps to form a separate treaty 
of peace with a kingly government, 
Great Britain; but the President of 
the United States, Mr. Madison, did not 
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pretend that he would have a right to 
make war upon them for so doing. 
That their action was in the highest 
degree culpable, we do not deny ; but 
the States, after a full discussion of 
the matter, in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, refused to delegate to the Fe- 
deral Government the right to use the 
sword against a State for any cause 
whatever. 

Our correspondent thinks that the 
founders of the Union taught that no 
number of States less than the whole 
can declare the compact broken, and 
their adhesion toitatanend. We think 
that we have given evidence in this 
article that such was not the opinion 
of the most distinguished of the found- 
ers. Decidedly the reverse was their 
idea. The sentiment of the fathers and 
of the States at the period of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, was well ex- 
pressed by Chancellor Pendleton, Pre- 
sident of the ratifying Convention of 
Virginia, when, in reply to a question 
as to what the State would do if it 
should tarn out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should violate the sovereign 
rights of the State, promptly replied : 
“We will assemble in Convention, (i.e, 
of Virginia, ) and wholly recall our de- 
legated powers, or reform them so as 
to prevent such abuse.” In the Con- 
vention of Massachusetts, Rufus King 
declared that “Laws to be effective 
must not be laid on the States, but on 
individuals, for he knew of no method 
to compel delinquent States.” It was 
reserved for such an ignorant and ob- 
scene jester as Abraham Lincoln to find 
out that method. Those who made the 
Constitution, and those who adopted 
it, knew nothing of the right of coer- 
cion. Judge Spencer said, in the Cone 
vention of North Carolina, “ Law can 
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not be put in execution against States 
without the agency of the sword, 
which, instead of answering the ends 
of government, would destroy it.” 
Judge Ellsworth, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the United States, in the 
Convention of Connecticut, while ex- 
plaining the Federal Constitution which 
he helped to frame, said: “This Con- 
stitution does not attempt to coerce 
sovereign bodies, States in their politi- 
cal capacities.” 

But where shall we stop? There is 
no end to the proofs of this high cha- 
racter, which we might quote to show 
that the Federal Government has no 
coercive power against States. The 
Lincoln, or the Abolition war upon 
States, is the most stupendous crime 
that blackens the page of history. If 
there is a deeper hell than all others, 
those who projected and who carried 
on that war have earned its everlast- 
ing burnings. - And those who propose 
to acquiesce in the brutal and brutal- 
izing despotism which it has brought 
upon our country, are scarcely deserv- 
ing of a lesser damnation, If we want 
to know what the war was, and what 
its results are—if we wish to behold 
its living embodiment and character— 
we have only to look at such men as 
Stanton and Butler. They are the 
breathing ensigns of the war—the de- 
vil’s own hieroglyphics of this his last 
masterpiece of crime ! 

If the people acquiesce in the results 
of this war—if they quietly settle 
down upon the Austrian principle of 
force, and assent to the monstrous the- 
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ory that a perfectly voluntary Union 
of sovereign States is to be revolution- 
ized into an involuntary despotism, 
supported only by the sword, then there 
is an end of the government establish- 
ed by the great and wise men of the 
Revolution. That Revolution was in 
the interest of freedom. This Lincolu 
revolution is solely in the interest of 
despotism. It protesses to have freed 
negroes, but that, too, is hypocrisy. 
They have simply been taken from their 
lawful masters, and re-enslaved to a 
Negro Bureau, composed of northern 
fanatics, mesmerizers, spiritualists, 
free-lovers, and all kinds of men and 
women of easy virtue, and most un- 
easy dispositions. While the condi. 
tion of the negro has been made infi- 
nitely worse every way, the white 
man has been enslaved. The principle 
of self-government is overthiown. For 
one, we are for an eternal war upon 
this state of things. So far from ad- 
vising the people anywhere to perma- 
nently acquiesce in such a revolution, 
we covnsel them to nurse their wrath, 
and only hold their muscle still until 
they shall find an opportunity of re- 
venging their wrongs. Throw astone 
at an Arabian, and he will pick it 
up and put itin his pocket, and car- 
ry it for years, or until he gets a good 
chance to throw it back. We are in- 
capable of advising the people of our 
country to another course, Pick up 
the Ra:.ical Abolition stones, and do 
not fail at the first opportunity to throw 
them back. There is no other way to 
preserve your liberty, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Abram in Danger. 

Colonel ‘Seely, whom we left with 
the faithful Abram, concealed in Julia’s 
room at Hubert’s House, had, as Julia 
informed Bertha, made his escape from 
Bratton, despite the vigilance of his 
foes, and seeking the coverts of the 
Alleghany forests, awaited an oppor- 
tunity for entering the. Confederate 
lines. But the continued shifting of 
the lines of both sides, and the want 
of information, had baffled his purpose, 
so that weeks passed on and still he 
wandered a fugitive. 


The sun was high in the heavens as 
he and Abram drew near the verge of 
the woods, which bordered upon one 
of the newly-made military roads of 
the day, and as the open ng of the scene 
revealed this fact to the fugitives, they 
paused to consider their position before 
boldly emerging {rom the friendly shel- 
ter of the foliage to cross the road ly- 
ing athwart their intended course, 

“Abram,” said the Colonel, “it is 
best that we should be cautious in ap- 
proaching the road, which doubtless 
lies just beyond that dead timber.” 

“ Exactuly,” replied the negro, “and 
Massa Kurnel you kin jest rest awhile 
while Abram scrutenoiters dat same 
road,” 
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Colonel Seely, still feeble and care- 
worn, yet with much more vigor in his 
frame than when we became acquaint- 
ed with bim at Bratton, dropped gently 
to the ground, and extended his over- 
taxed body upon a bed of leaves, and - 
the aged negro glided away. The Co- 
lonel looked after the old man, as he 
cautiously crept from tree to tree, until 
the intervening trunks hid him from 
view, and then glanced careless'y 
about him. It was at the close of the 
first month of summer, and the lux- 
uriant verdure around him, with the 
freshness of the morning air, and the 
pleasant sunshine gilding the quiet 
scene would have made it a pleasant 
spot for a reverie to one less pertui bed 
in mind than the invalid Confederate 
officer. His thoughts were absorbed 
in carking anxiety for the safety of his 
daughter, of his own precarious situa- 
tion, and the gloomy future his clear 
judgment foreshadowed for his coun- 
try. That Randolph and Bertha had 
at least temporarily escaped, he had 
no doubt, for such intelligence had 
reached him after the return of Julia, 
but how long that safety might conti- 
nue in those days of perils and sur- 
prises, pursued by the dangerous en- 
mity of John Rasp and t:e malignant 
cunning of Leighton, was a very un 
pleasant mystery which no reflection 
upon the chances could enlighten. Cir- 
cumstances might soon separate Ber 
tha from her protector, and throw her 
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upon hr ownslender resources ot purse 
and experience. He had great faith in 
the firm courage and clear sense of his 
daughter, in ordinary times, for Bertha 
Seely was not one to be daunted by 
the common difficulties of life, yet the 
times were most deplorable, and mili- 
tary license had seized upon morality 
itself, and made rapine and outrage a 
custom, Should she fall into the hands 
of the rude mercenaries of the North, 
many of them the scum of society, 
brought to the surface by the upheaval 
of civil law as the volcano of war 
threw its baleful lava over the land, he 
knew that neither her youth nor beauty, 
nor her sex, would be a defense, but 
rather an incentive to crime; and he 
shuddered as his thoughts ran over the 
names of once proud and respectable 
families of the South, whose virtuous 
matrons | and blooming mai'ens had 
suffered worse than death at the hands 
of bounty-bought hirelings wearing 
the uniform of the Federal army. 
Turning his mind from this bitter 
picture of memory, his thoughts re- 
verted to the future of the South, For 
a moment his dark eyes flashed as he 
reflected upon the genius of her lead- 
ers, the courage of her soldiers, the 
devotion of her ci:izens, and the des- 
perate struggle which thus far had 
baffled the enormous odds of men and 
means brought against her; but the 
eyes drooped, and the brow grew cloud- 
ed as his judgment told him that the 
terrible struggle was rapidly drawing 
to a close fatal to the independence of 
his beloved South, and with. all the 
deep affection of a true patriot, he 
groaned as he pondered upon her fu- 
ture, as fancy painted it, after the war, 
With all his profound love for his pecu- 
liar section of the once happy Ameri- 
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can Union, there was the inherited res 
pect and esteem, approachiug to love, 
for the great American Republic as it 
had flourished and rejoiced under the 
Constitution bequeathed for its happi- 
ness and protection by the Revolution- 
ary fathers of 1776 and 1787, which 
even the harsh feelings created by a 
cruelly waged war had by no means 
destroyed. This sentiment of Colonel 
Seely was almost universal among the 
men of the South, It is true that there 
were mapy both in the army and in 
the councils of the Southern Con- 
federacy who had thrown aside, some 
temporarily, others forever, all love 
for the United States, and who hated 
it with all the gall of bitterness, but 
they were a mere handful compared 
with the vast majority of the southern 
people ; and Colonel Seely sighed as 
he reflected that the very prevalence 
of this sentiment had been the most 
fatal obstacle in the way towards 
speedy southern independence. 

“It will be little appreciated, almost 
ignored, totally denied by the merci- 
less Radicals of the North after the 
war,” he mused, “and malignant per- 
secution, almost fiendish oppression 
for this refined age, will follow the sub- 
mission of the South. The great and 
chivalric captains of the Federal hosts 
will be withdrawn from the activity of 
practical war to repose upon their so- 
called laurels of victory, and sub- 
merged in the pursuits of private life, 
or eager-only to receive the fulsome 
laudations of a grateful populace, 
which delights in the pageantry of 
public ovation ; and their places will 
be filled by minor leaders. of lesser 
minds, but .s grasping for fame, and 
these, under the powerful tyranny of 
a Radical Congress, will be mere in- 
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struments to oppress the South and 
smother all remaining love for the 
Union. The only hope, not merely for 
the subdued and overpowered South, 
but for the continued freedom of the 
North, must be placed upon the na- 
tional patrictism of the President and 
administration of the United States. 
If he falters before the torrent of sec- 
tional hate roaring within the Capitol, 
and withdraws his powerful arm up- 
raised for the whole American people, 
North and South, East and West, then 
alas! alas! for the ‘Star of Empire,’ 
no longer westward will it take its 
way, but sink forever like a short- 
lived meteor beneath the waves of an- 
archy and despotism !” 

Time stole on, and buried in these 
reveries, the Colonel had totally for- 
gotten the absence and errand o! his 
servant, when the latter suddenly made 
his appearance at his musing master’s 
side, with a face full of alarm. 

“What is it, Abram? You seem un- 
easy. What have you seen?” asked 
the Colonel, rising. 

“Massa Kurnel,” replied the negro, 
in a low tone, as if fearful of being 
overheard in that profund:ty of shade 
and foliage, “dese woods will soon be 
swarmin’ wid dem blue coats, an’ no 
doubt dey air arter us.” 

“You have seen some of them, then?” 

“Five millions! five hundred mil- 
lions,” said Abram, with the whites of 
his eyes making a “ bull’s-eye” under 
each beetling brow. 

“Come, Abram,” said his master, 
with a smile, “you have seen nothing 
but a swarm of mosquitos, as you 
peeped through the bushes, or some of 
those mud-butterflies.” 

“ Massa,” cried Abram, evidently in 
unusual alarm, “ muskeeters don’t r de 
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on horses, nor tote carabines, an’ dis 
chile, ole as he is, nebber seed mud- 
butterflies pullin’ cannon arter dem— 
nary time.” 

“But ycu have seen large bodies of 
men, Abram,” insisted his master. 
“You were at the battles around Rich- 
mond—you saw Lee and the Hills, and 
Stonewall, and Longstreet, toss the 
blue-coated hosts of McClellan, day af- 
ter day, until that celebrated ‘change 
of base’ was effected. You saw the 
first and second battle at Manassas, 
and should have some correct idea of 
the number of men in an army, at least 
within half a million. You are badly 
scared, Abram. Come, I will recon- 
noitre myself.” 

“You’se de boss, Massa,” replied 
Abram, “but I tink we had better 
come de coun in dis case an’ take a 
tree.” 

The Colonel looked sharply at the 
withered old face, and saw that the 
negro was in great alarm. 

“ Well, tell me what you have seen.” 

“De debil or his brother-in-law,” said 
Abram, with an emphatic gesture to- 
wards the road. “TI’se seed Major 
John Rasp.” 

“Ab, bas that blood-hound again 
placed himself upon my track? Then 
we may well be vigilant.” 

“Take de tree, Massa Kurnel, take 
de tree, an’ dar we'll whisper ober dis 
matter. No use foolin’. Make de start, 
Massa.” 

“It is rather an undignified pro- 
ceeding, Abram, and will be still more 
so if, as generally happens to the coon, 
our enemies ‘tree’ is,” replied the 
proud Virginian. “No, if Iam to be 
caught it shall be as a gentleman and 
a soldier, and not as a contemptible 
quadruped.” So saying, the Colonel 
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withdrew into a dense clump of tall 
shrubbery, made a solid mass of fo- 
liage by creeping vines and flowering 
bushes. 

“Dar he go,” said Abram. “ Always 
bery proud and foolish. Now, if dey 
find him da like’ a fox, what am de 
difference atween’ dat an bein’ tree'l 
like a’coon? Tellme dat. An’ what 
hev dignanty got to do wid hidin’ from 
dem Yankees, cuss ’em ?” 

Abram’s reflections upon the folly of 
regarding dignity in the midst of dan- 
ger were cut short by a distant shout, 
which seemed fearfully near, and the 
negro darted to atree and began its 
ascent. Despite his age, Abram was 
very agile, and had soon “ wormed” 
himself up the trunk of a tree, until 
the lowest branch was within his 
reach, He stretched out his hand, and 
grasping it, swung himself from the 
trunk to make more rapid progress in 
his hasty ascént, but the bough to 
which he so rashly trusted was de- 
cayed and brittle, and yielding to the 
weight of the negro so suddenly cast 
upon it, began to crash and snap near 
the trank. 

“@wine to break! oh de lor’! dis 
nigga done gone up !” muttered Abram, 
at his terrified eyes marked the rapid 
separation of the treacherous fibres, 
and the next instant beheld him falling 
fully fifteen feet to the earth, the very 
reverse of “ gone up,” being most cer- 
tainly gone down. 

The shock was quite severe, for the 
old fellow fell flat upon his back, his 
head striking a hollow log, which re- 
echoed with the blow. The fall might 
have killed, or at least stunned a white 
man, but the hard and thick skull of 
the negro little heeded the violent con. 
tusiun, while his back ached badly. 
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**Cuss de tree, an’ de Yankees, and 
de war,” muttered Abram, as he rub- 
bed his shins, which had also come in 
contact with the log. Dis is all de re- 
sult of Abolitioners ” 

But the repetition of the shout told 
him that his dreaded enemies had de- 
creased their distance, aud he sprang 
to his feet, saying : 

“ Fore God, I wish I was a coon rite 
now. Nebber seed dat animule fall 
fro’ a tree in my life. ’Fraid I fall 
agin.” : 

Looking about bim, his eyes fell up- 
on a tall stump within a few paces of 
the shrubbery into which his master 
had withdrawn. It was the remnant 
of what had been a noble oak, but age 
and storms had snapped the great 
trank sharply off some ten feet from 
the ground. Ata hight of about five 
feet from the root, was a hole opening 
into the great hollow within, and large 
enough to admit the entrance of a man’s 
head. Seeing this stump, Abram ran 
to it and thrust his woolly pate into the 
hole, turn ng his face in every direc- 
tion within the hollow. 

“Room dar to hide a bar,” said he, 
withdrawing his head, and clambering 
up to the top of the stump. After ara- 
pid survey of the refuge, he imitated 
the actions of the animal he had men- 
tioned, and descended into the hollow 
feet foremost, until only his head was 
above the edge. He braced his fect 
against the rottening sides, deeming 
it rather h:zardous to descend to the 
bottom, as the ascent from within 
might not be easy, if at all practica- 
ble. But wood had betrayed his hands 
a moment before, and now wood be- 
trayed his heels, for the decayed foot. 
hold to which he trusted suddenly gave 
way beneath his weight, and he made 
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a rapid and unexpected descent of five 
feet to the bottom, which piled him up 
within the lowest cavity. 

“Cuss de stump! Cuss dis bisniz,” 
said Abram, as he struggled into a 
posture move agreeable than being 
doubled up like a jack-knife, his toes 
being in his eyes, and his back again 
badly bruised. “Dis day finish me, 
sure! Dat last fall down drive me up. 
Ouss de Yankees! -Cuss de war! All 
dis comes fro’ freein’ niggers.” 

Aga n the shout reached his ear, and 
uaving regained a more comfortable 
posture, he crouched at the bottom of 
the hollow to await the progress of 
events. 

The shout was answered in various 
directions, and Abram soon perceived 
that the pursuers were within a few 
paces of his place of refuge, and that 
they had halted. He recognized the 
voice of the first speaker as the un- 
welcome words were spoken : 

“Halt, men, for a rest. This tramp- 
ing through bushes is heavy work for 
cavalry men.” 

“Dat’s Major Rasp,” mused Abram, 
trembling in his covert. “Wish he 
was in here, an’ I out dar wid a few 
Confeds,” 

“Men,” continued Rasp, as he un- 
buckled his sabre and threw it upon 
the ground, and then extended his huge 
frame near the very stump in which 
Abram was hidden, his head resting 
upon one of the great roots, and his 
voice reverSerating within the hollow, 
for near his face was an orifice into the 
stump, large enough to admit the pas- 
sage of a man’s hand, “TI fear the old 
rebel has escaped again. Certainly we 
were keen on his track. Ha! the old 
scoundrel, he thought John Rasp would 
be content to leave his recapture to 
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hurry to Chattanooga. But +s much 
as I desire to feel the old rebel under 
my fingers, I verily believe that I would 
feel better to lay just one finger on that 
cunning black rascal, Abram.” 

“Bress de Lord,” thought Abram, as 
the harsh voice of the fierce trooper 
uttered one of his characteristic vol- 
lies of dreadful profanity, “how dat 
man kin cuss! Lay low, nigga! 
breathe easy, for if dat white man 
cotch you he gwine to cook you alive.” 

“But men,” ‘resumed Rasp, with a 
yawn of weariness, which to Abram 
sounded like the cavernous yawn of a 
hungry lion, “ while we rest let us‘eat. 
Who’s cook here ?” 

“Here you ate, ‘Pots and Pans,” 
said a bluff-faced Federal, slapping a 
“contraband” upon the shoulder. “The 
Major’s hungry, so am I, so is every- 
body ; so ‘Pots and Pans’ shake out 
your head and go to work.” 

“Whar make de fire?’ asked the 
“contraband,” one of those unlucky 
fellows of African descent, who had 
escaped from the “involuntary servi- 
tude” of the South to enjoy the sweets 
of liberty in the military service of 
roving Federal cavalry. 

“ All my cooking truck in de road 
ober dar wid de horses ’Spose we all 
go back and cook in de road.” 

“See here, nigger,” said Rasp, show- 
ing the butt of his pistol, “you are 
getting as lazy as an overseer. You 
trot quick, and hustle these cooking 
utensils and ample provision for this 
squad—let’s see, there are seven of us. 
Tell Lieutenant Garter to hold the 
troop together until I return. I have 
a fancy to enjoy a pic-nic right here. 
It is romantic, and I am dead beat. 
Curse these spurs—they are poor 
friends in the bushes. Move faster, 
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or ’ll put a bullet in your back, you 
black hound.” 

“Dat’s de freedom dey gibs us,” 
thought Abram, who listened in fear 
and trembling. Dat fool nigga got 
lots ob liberty now.” 

“T’d as soon shoot a nigger as & 
dog,” resumed Rasp, as the “ contra- 
band” darted away 

“So would I,” said one of his troop- 
ers, imitating the posture of his chief. 
“If it hadn’t been for the blamed nig- 
ger there’d be no war, and I’d be at 
home. How many did you ever shoot, 
Major ?” 

“ How many ?” laughed Major Rasp, 
“T have never kept tally, Mike, but I 
know that this fellow—what is. his 
name ?” 

“ Primus,” said the trooper. 

“ Well, Primus is growing surly, and 
I hate impudence in a nigger. He'll 
be lost some day.” 

“Tt was a very common thing for a 
negro to be “lost” by the troop of the 
amiable Major, and such “losses” were 
considered good jokes, so the six troop- 
ers laughed in concert with their chief. 
White rebel prisoners had often been 
“lost” in the same way, and that was 
a good joke too, in the opinion of Ma- 
jor John. 

“« What's that?” said he, suddenly, 
as his restless heel dug up some round 
object from the leaves. 

One of the troopers picked it up and 
examined it closely, 

“Tt’s askull, and here’s a bullet-hole 
in bo'h temples,” said he, and turning 
the leaves ab: ut with his sabre, he saw 
more relics of some unfortunate man, 
“ Here’s the rest of his bones, too, I 
wonder if he was a reb or a Federal. 
Ah, here is a piece of his clothes— 
coat it was, I guess,”» he continued, 
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raising the decayed fragment of cloth 
on the point of his sabre, 

“Look at the buttons, Boles. They’ll 
tell the tale,” cried one of his compa. 
nions. 

“©, S.,” said the other, after an ex- 
amination. ‘ He was a reb,” and with 
these words he tossed the fragment in- 
to the bushes. i 

“He was ‘lost ;? some of our boys 
‘lost’ him,” said Rasp, with a loud 
laugh. “The holes in the temples, 
and the place where he fell 1s proof of 
that.” 

“TI know all about it,” remarked the 
trooper called Mike, as he filled his 
pipe. “He was a reb, and our boys 
‘lost? him right here some ten months 
or so ago. You sec, that fellow lived 
about twenty miles from here. He 
was an old man, too, judging from his 
white hair and wrinkles, but a tough 
old fellow, for alk that, with a sharp 
eye and a quick hand. You see, seve- 
ral of our troop, in foraging around, 
went to the old fellow’s house to see 
what they could find for the benefit of 
the service,” 

“For the benefit of the service,” re- 
peated Rasp, as Mike paused to light 
his pipe. ; 

“Ay, Major, you know what that 
means,” replied the trooper, puffing 
his pipe as unconcernedly as if speak- 
ing of a fox-hunt. “Well, the boys 
found the old fellow and his wife, and 
three young women, and five or six 
little children, all assembled in one 
room, The old fellow was reading the 
Bible to ’em.” 

“ What time of day was it?” asked 
one. 

“ Well, long after dark. 


We walk- 
ed right in, ten of us, I guess. ‘What 
are you at, you old white-headed reb ?’ 
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says Dick Marsh—he was our ser- 
geant. ‘Holding family prayer,’ says 
old white-head, quick and snappish, 
and looking us right in theeye. ‘What 
women are these?’ says Dick. ‘Three 
are the wives of my three sons, 
the other is my wife, says old white- 
head. ‘Where are your sons, you old 
rebel?’ says Dick. ‘In the army,’ says 
white-head. ‘What army?’ says Dick. 
‘The army of Virginia,’ says he. But 
that dodge woulda’t go down with 
Dick, for there were two armies of that 
‘name, the rebel army and the Union 
army. ‘Which army? says Dick 
‘The Confederate army,’ says old 
white-head, and I noticed his eye be- 
gan to sparkle, ‘Ho!’ says Dick, ‘so 
your sons, instead of being at home, 
like honest men ought to be, are off 
shooting Union men. I suppose they 
are bushwhackers,’ ‘No,’ says old 
white-head, ‘they entered the army at 


the first tap of the drum, and belong 
to the First Virginia Regulars of the 


Confederate States. I am wearing 
one of my son’s coats now—you may 
see by the buttons that what I say is 
true’ ‘What are you wearing his 
coat for?’. says Dick, for we noticed 
that the coat was big enough for a 
man twice the size of old white-head, 
‘I am subject to chills, and very poor 
now,’ says he, not meanlike, but proud- 
ly, do you see, like he was proud of 
it. ‘ Very poor since the Federal army 
has swept away all my property, even 
my wearin apparel’? ‘And we’ve been 
plundered twice by Confederates too,’ 
puts in his wife, sorter fearful like. 
‘Say nothing of that,’ says white-head. 
‘It was wrong I know, but they were 


welcome to the little they got after 


what the Federals had taken. And 
the son that wore this coat is dead. I 
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had five sons when the war began, and 
two of them have been killed in bat- 
tling for Southern Rights. Here’s 
where a Yankee bullet went in straight 
to my brave son Robert’s heart,’ and 
he tapped his finger agairst a tare in 
the breast of the coat. ‘He died at 
Seven Pines,’ says he, proudlike, ‘with 
his face to heaven and his feet to the 
foe. He was a true Ashby” ‘Then 
you are one of the Ashby’s?’ says 
Dick, and I noticed he looked kinder 
venomous at the old man. ‘ Any kia 
to Colonel Turner Ashby that was 
killed at Port Republic?’ ‘I am proud 
to say I am,’ says old white-head, draw- 
ing himself up like a tree, straight and 
stern. ‘Colonel Ashby shot my bro- 
ther,’ says Dick. ‘In battle? says 
white-head. ‘That makes no difference,’ 
says Dick, pulling out his pistol. ‘I 
have sworn vengeance on all the Ash- 
by name, so pitch in, boys, and strip 
the old rebel’s lair.’ Then we piled in 
and smashed things generally. There 


-wasn’t much to smash, for the old fel- 


low didn’t lie when he said he was 
poor, bus what there was we hashed 
up you may bet. Some of us found 
some molasses and lard and smeared 
it all over the walls and floor, and cut 
up the womens’ beds and bedding, and 
tore the clothes of the whole family 
into strips, we did, and scared the wo- 
men nearly to death, and some of the 
children into spasms ; had a high old 
time, I tell you, for we sailed in like 
fun, Well, old white-head looked 
blazes, but he never said a word, but 
stood with his arms around his wile 
and his pet grandchild, louvking h— at 
us. That made Dick madder than 
ever, and he swore he’d have a kiss 
from every one of them rebel women, 
the old one included. Says old white. 
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head, says he, sorter shaking himself 
loose from the women, ‘If ‘you are 
men do not harm nor insult defenceless 
women. Re uember that you have mo- 
thers and sisters, and some of you may 
have wives, so be gentle, I beg” Now 
I know that hurt him.” 

“What hurt him ?” demanded Rasp, 
who was paying listless attention. — 

“Being forced to say, ‘beg’ to a blue 
coat,” replied Mike. “But Dick laugh- 
ed at him. Says Dick, ‘These ain’t 
women—these are rebels’ wives,’ and 
he.grabbed one of them by the arm. 
That was his last grab, Major. Old 
white head lit on him like a catamount, 
and cut his throat before we could 
raise a pistol—killed him dead at a 
lick, He had a quick hand and a sharp 
knife, and he wasn’t afraid to strike. 
Then we feathered in on him, every 
man of us, for we all liked Dick, the 
best sergeant we‘had, and could sing 
the jolliest song. But old white-head 
made a tough fight of it, he did, you 
bet. Before we got him under he had 
sent two more of the squad after Dick, 
and given three others a dab or two 
with that knife, me among the rest ; 
see there, where he laid my cheek 
open,” said Mike, putting his finger 
upon a great scar. “He aimed every 
lick at the throat that old villain. He 
struck to kill, and I never saw a man 
strike so fast. But one of our boys 
fetched him on the head with the butt 
of a carbine, and we had him. The 
women screamed and the children yell- 
ed, and it was a lively time all round, 
but we dragged old white-head into 
the yard, and then set the rebel’s nest 
on fire: We thought he was dead ; 
but he wasn’t, though we left him for 
dead. But two or three months after 
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that we caught him near here with o 
gun in his hand, and told him he was 
a bushwhacker. Says: he, ‘Nc, Iam 
trying to kill a squirrel or a bird for 
my starving women ‘and chi'dren, sec 
my gun.’ We looked at it. It was a 
poor thing, a boy’s shot-gan, and we 
drew the charge, and found what look- 
ed tobe an old pewter spoon chipped 
up for small shot. But we remembered 
Dick, and we ‘lost? old white-head 
right there, at the foot of that stump.” 

“And ‘his family?’ asked Rasp, 
yawning. 

“Bother his family, We never.pes- 
tered our heads about that,” said Mike, 
smoking. “It looks cruel; but then 
Boston and New Englaud preachers 
say it is all as it should be, and as they 
ought to know ‘all about it, why we 
don’t object.” 

The return of the contraband soon 
after interrupted the conversation, and 
Rasp arose, saying : 

“ Here, rascal, build your fire at the 
foot of this stump, up against it, for 
these vile ants have peppered my neck, 
and I always go in for retaliation.” 

“Oh, Lor!” thought Abram,. as he 
heard this order; “ Dis nigga am gwine 
to be burned alive, roasted like a crab 
in de shell 1” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Early’s Advance. 

The situation of old Abram was in- 
deed precarious, for Primus, the “ con- 
traband,” at. once proceeded to his 
work, and placed dry and resinous wood 


at the foot of the stump, and to old 


Abram’s terror, at the very spot where 
the orifice was. 

“Ourse the ants,” roared Rasp, 
stamping as he felt their sharp fangs 
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in his neck. “Make that fire hot, nig- 
ger, for.if you let an ant escape, I'l 
roast you.” 

“De fool nigga is gwine to .roast 
me,” muttered Abram, as a smell of 
burning wood warhed him that the fire 
was lighted, 

“Them’s rebel ants, Major,” said 
Mike, as his chief pulled off his coat 
and shodk:it, “They look on you as 
an invader.” 

“I wish every one was a rebel,” 
growled Rasp, as he crushed the in- 
sects in his: gloved fingers. 

“Tt would be jolly,” remarked Mike, 
gazing at the fire, if our boys could 
just get the rebs at Richmond in that 
fix. If what is said is true, it ,;wasn’t 
Dah!gren’s fault that they didn’t.” 

In the meantime the “contraband” 
was busily engaged in preparing cof- 
fee and rations for the hungry troop- 
ers, who, indolently reclining in .a se- 
mi-circle at a short distance, watched 
his motions with eager impatience, fre- 
quently hurling a volley of oaths at 
him, and sometimes a billct of wood. 

Old Abram, who had heroically re- 
solved to remain perfectly quiet, hop- 
ing that the great thickness of the 
stump, and the dampness of the inte- 
rior might defy the power of the flames, 
at least until the troopers’ meal should 
be cooked, now found himself almost 
suifocated by the smoke which found 
a passage into hisrefuge. In addition 
to this, myriads of bugs, ants, and hi- 
deous insects, the numberless popula- 
tion of the aged oak, alarmed by the 
gradually increasing heat, began to 
hurry from their habitations, and infu- 
riated by their terror, to bite and run 
over him, Even this the hardy old 
fellow could have: endured, but he 
heard the dreaded vuice of Rasp com- 
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manding more wood to be heaped upon 
the fire. 

“Plenty of fire to cook now,” said 
the surly Primus, who, like all cooks, 
detested interference in his peculiar 
business. 

“Pile it on, you black dog,” roared 
Jokn Rasp, “or Pll roast you alive like 
@ herring.” 

“Bileve dat white man knows dat 
Abram’s in dis stump!” muttered 
Abram, twisting and writhing with 
torture. “Can’t stand dis much long- 
er. Cuss de world! Talk ’bout Mas- 
8a Job in de Bible—reckon if Massa 
Job bin in dis stump rite now, he’d 
cuss rite an’ leff! Cuss creatium’ 
Drat de bugs an’ de smoke, aw’ it’s git- 
tin’ hot as a bake oven |” 

“Pile on the wood !” roared Rasp, 
as the surly “ contraband” pushed some 
of the embers aside. 

But Abram’s patience and endurance 
had reached the point at which na- 
ture’s law, self-preservation, demanded 
nature’s rights, and he thrust his head 
through the hole at which he had first 
made his hasty survey of the interior, 
and glaring at the terrified Primus, 
who had good cause to believe him the 
devil, yelled out : 

“Fool nigga! you better not put 
any more wood on dat fire.. Mind dat 
now.” 

Primus did not wait to hear any 
more, but believing that the father of 
all evil had addressed him in his natu- 
ral and traditional element, took to his 
heels, filling the air and woods with 
his yells of dismay 

The attention of the troopers at that 
moment was directed to a huge wicker 
flask of whiskey, which one of their 
number had produced, and as Abram 
was half-choked with smoke, the sound 
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of his voice had not reached them, and 
the sudden flight of Primus from the 
spot turned their eyes after him, while 
old Abram having revived himself with 
a hearty sniff or two of fresh air, fell 
back to his former position, resolved 
to try it a little longer. 

“Catch that nigger,” cried Rasp, 
and two of the troopers dashed after 
the fugitive, whom they soon overtook 
and dragged back by the collar. 

“ He says the devil’s in the stump,” 
said one of the troopers, as the party 
halted before the Major. 

“Yes, sah! he dar! Seed him my- 
self,” chattered Primus, as his eyes 
tolled fearfully towards the stump. 
“He spoke to me.” 

“He did?” said Rasp. 
did the devil say ?” 

“Said if I put any more wood on 
dat fire he’d cotch me by de har ob de 
head and burn my eyes out,” replied 
Primus, who was just about as correct 
in his eye and ear evidence as negroes 
generally are in giving their  testi- 
mony. 

“He said that, did he?” -growled 
Rasp, as he aimed his pistol at the 
head of the “ contraband.” “ Well, do 
you pile on the wood, or I’ll blow your 
eyes into the fire. See here, nigger, I 
havn’t shot a nigger for nearly two 
weeks, and. I’m atraid I’ll have to prac- 
tice on you. Pile on the wood.” 

He looked so fierce behind the le- 
velled pistol, and roared so loud, that 
Primus hastened to obey, though he 
stared wildly at the hole in the stump 
as he approached it. 

Old Abram had again become fully 
charged with rage, pain and terror, for 
the smoke within the stump had in- 
creased beyond all endurance, and just 
as Primus had raised a billet of wood 


“ And what 
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to toss upon the fire, his head being on 


a level with the hole, and thereby con- 
cealing it from the troopers in his rear, 
Abram again thrust his head from the 
hole, yelling : 

“Cuss de world! Cuss de world !” 

Primus needed no better proof than 
this speech, so comprehensively damn- 
ing, to prove his belief in the presence 
of the devil, and uttering a wild yell 
of terror he ran back towards Rasp. 

“ Put out de fire !” screamed Abram, 
and at that instant the troopers beheld 
him for the first time, and raised a roar 
of triumph. 

“Nigger in the stump !” they shout- 
ed. “Cook him, Primus, cook him !” 
and all began to hurry to the fire to 
pile on wood, Primus eagerly, for he 
was enraged at having been so badly 
scared by a fellow-darkie. 

Abram, who had hugely enjoyed the 
fresh air, and therefore fully appre- 
ciated the pleasure of breathing it, had 
scrambled up to the top of the stump, 
and was ready to begin the descent on 
the outside, when every trooper level- 
ed his pistol at him, as he stood poised 
on his unpleasant perch. 

“Shoot him dead if he comes down,” 
said Rasp, who had not recognized the 
negro 

“Kill me, an’ den you'll neber find 
Kulnel Hart Seely !” screamed Abram. 

“What's that he says about Hart 
Seely ?” asked Rasp, drawing nearer. 
“ Ah, this is the negro Abram, Seely’s 
body-servant. .Come down, you black 
scoundrel, come down.” 

“‘ No use sayin’ dat more dan onct,” 
said Abram, as he scrambled to the 
ground, and began to brush the ants 
and bugs from his neck and face. 

“So you were smoked out, you old 
serpent,” said Rasp, grinning, as he 
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looked at the old negro. ‘“‘ Now, where 
is your master ?” ; 

“Dat’s de question. Whar am him ?” 
said Abram, who would as soon have 
thought of kicking Major John Rasp, 
then and there in the midst of his 
troops, as of betraying his master. 

But it is due to the reader that we 
should look after Colonel Seely, and it 
is none the less due to him that we 
should explain why he had remained 
apparently unconcerned during the 
roasting of his faithful servant. 

After entering the shrubbery he had 
lost sight of Ab#@m ; and on proceed- 
ing a few paces he discovered that any 
further progress would increase his 
risk of detection. He therefore re- 
traced his steps a short distance, and 
sat upon a fallen tree-top, the dense 
and withering leaves forming a com- 
plete screen around him. He there- 
fore had not perceived Abram when 
the negro took refuge in the stump, 
though he could easily discern that 
place of refuge. He saw, plainly, 
Rasp and his six comrades, as they 
halted, and could hear every word of 
the conversation. He listened with a 
sad heart to the story told by Mike, 
for he knew the unfortunate victim 
well ; remembered him as a plain, up- 
right Virginia planter, of considera- 
ble wealth and high respectability ; 
knew every member of the bereaved 
family > knew, too, that prior to the 
secession of Virginia from the Union, 
old Calvert Ashby had been a strong 
opponent of secession, though a firm 
believer in the doctrine of States’ 
Rights ; knew that the old man had 
grieved when the struggle was so foul- 
ly precipitated upon the South by the 
machinations of radical politicians, 
and that he mourned over the inevita- 
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ble woe of civil war; knew that the 
two score “slaves” of Ca:vert Ashby 
loved the good and benevolent old 
man as a kind and generous patriarch, 
and Col. Seely shuddered as he heard 
the cool and exultant narrative of the 
cold-blooded and uscless assassination 
of the white-haired grandfather, ar- 
rested in striving to find a morsel of 
food for his helpless and starving wo- 
men and children. He leaned forward 
to gain a fair view of the brutal fea- 
tures of the narrator of the horrible 
tale, and fixed them upon his memory, 
firmly resolved to bring him to pun- 
ishment, should the fortune of war 
ever place him in his power. 

The sudden appearance of his faith- 
ful Abram had startled while it grieved 
him, and he groaned inwardly as he 
remembered that he had no weapon 
with which to aid, even had he the op- 
portunity todo so. With an anxious 
heart, therefore, he awaited the exam- 
ination of the negro. 

“You are ten times nearer death, 
nigger,” said Rasp, in response to the 
last words of Abram, “than you have 
ever been; so no trifling. Now tell 
me this—when did you part with Col. 
Seely ?” 

“This morning. massa, at daylight, 
replied Abram, boldly. 

“ At daylight ; and where ?” 

“In de woods,” was the comprehen- 
sive reply. 

Major Rasp had dealt with too many 
negroes to be easily deceived by this 
response, and after gazing sternly at 
the negro for a moment, ground his 
teeth and said : 

“Tie him to a tree, men ; tie him up. 
He is lying. A little fire will soon 
work the truth out of him.” 

Abram made no resistance, and ag 
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the troopers dragged him to a tree not 
far from the place in which his master 
was concealed, he turned his eyes: thi- 
therward,.a quick, triumphant. glance, 
which Col. Seely rightly interpreted to 
mean fidelity to death, 

The binding of the prisoner had 
hardly been completed when the blast 
of a bugle reached the ears of the cruel 
Major. 

“What does that mean?” said he, 
with an oath. ‘‘Garter sounds the re- 
call, And there it goes again, The 
fellow is mad,” 

But the words had barely passed his 
lips when the distant. boom of a cannon 
bowled through the forest, 

The troopers paused, awaiting the 
orders of their, chief, while he, much 
surprised, vented his astonishment in 
oaths, as the boom .of the first gua 
was quickly followed by two more. 
The sharp rattle of the “long roll,” 
and the sudden echo of vollies of small 
arms, though borne faintly to the ear, 
were distinct, and Rasp. hurried:: to 
buckle on the sabre be had thrown 
aside, while Primus unceremoniously 
emptied the contents of his pots and 
pans upon the ground, in his haste to 
collect the implements of his art. 

The sharp, clear notes of the bugle 
again rang upon the ear, scunding the 
“recall,” and the troopers began ‘to 
look uneasy, especially as the sound of 
cannon began to become continuous. » 

The sudden appearance of a member 
of Hunter’s staff, bearing every mark 
of haste, arrested Rasp as he was 
about to resume his questioning of the 
negro. 

“ Where is the Major?” said the of- 
ficer. ‘Ah, Major, here are sealed or- 
ders for you from General Hunter, 
Early has made a sudden and unex- 
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pected advance, completely surprised 
our sharpshooters, driven in our line of 
skirmishers, and fallen heavily upon 
the line of battle. . He is in great force 
of both infantry and cavalry—almost 
a, total surprise, and there are strong. 
fears that a rebel force.is moving upon 
our rear.” 

He delivered this’ information in a 
hurried tone, and waiting for no reply, 
hastened away. 

Major Rasp read his despatches, and 
growled his curses as usual, 

“We are ordered to the rear to feel 
for the suspected fagce, supposed to 
be a portion of Longstreet’s corps. 
But may I hang if.I do not think we 
are well in the rear already, and have 
time to twist some information from 
this black raseal.” 

Abram, who had plucked hope from 
the surrounding circumstances, felt Lis. 
heart sink as the fierce trooper uttered 
these threatening “words, and turned 
those cruel eyes again towards him. 

The negro was bound painfully tight 
with his back to the tree, and as Col. 
Seely took in the scene, he could not 
but compare it to instances of Indian 
barbarism of which he had heard and 
read. There was no sentiment of mer. 
cy depicted upon the savage, bearded 
face of the ruffian Major, nor upon the 
hardened faces of his men, Old Abram, 
whom he knew had ever been a timid, 
quiet negro, eager to avoid danger, 
was @ picture of terror and despair, 
his eyes rolling from face tu face, but 
ever returning as-if fascinated, to the 
movements of Major Rasp. 

The latter approached the blazing 
embers of the fire, and selecting a 
brand whose extremity was a solid 
mass of glowing fire, returned to his 
helpless prisoner. 
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“You are lying, nigger,” said he, 
waving the brand to and fro in rapid 
circles until the fire crackled and 
sparkled at the end,” and I am going: 
to burn the truth out of you. You 
need not cry for mercy, for I am 
in a hurry. Where is your master ?” 
And as he spoke he poised the fiery 
faggot as if about to dart it against 
Abram’s cheek. 

“T tell de blessed truf,” said Abram, 
“when I gay, Massa Major, I don’t 
know, an’ more dan dat, if Massa Hart 
Seely saw me now, I'd be true to him, 
and say, don’t be foolish, Massa ; stay 
where you is, an’ old Abram kin die 
right now as well as anoder time.” 

Colonel Seely knew that these words 
were meant for him, and his bigh sense 
of chivalry got the better of his pru- 
dence, su that as Rasp was about to 
thrust the fire to Abrram’s face, he 
called out : 

“Hold, savage! Hart Seely will 
not suffer another to be tortured that 
he ntay escape ;” and before the troop. 
ers had recovered from the surprise 
caused by the sound of his voice, he 
advanced boldly from his covert, and 
placed himself at the side of his faith- 
ful negro, saying : 

“T am Hart Seely, Colonel in the 
army of the Confederate States, and 
claiming the protection of the laws of 
war.” 

“You cry for quarter, then,” sneered 
Rasp, “ but I always make short work 
with a re-captured rebel, I have never 
known a rebel to escape me twice. 
Turn the nigger loose—we need that 
rope to hang this old rebel. I give 
you three minutes to say your prayers, 
Hart Seely.” 

“You do not surprise me in thus 
treating me,” replied Colonel Seely, 
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firmly and defiantly, though his cheek 
was deadly pale. “But all you desire 
is my death. That you can obtain by 
using the. sword at your side, or the 
pistol in your hand.” 

“Of course I can,” said Rasp, “ but 
it suits me to hang you. Do youthink 
I have forgotten the words of my mo- 
ther, ‘my children will avenge me?’ I 
avenge.” 

It was useless for the unfortunate 
Confederate officer to show resistance 
to the bru‘al men around him, and he 
submitted with heroic calmness to the 
indignity of having the rope noosed 
around his neck, amid the horrible jests 
and jeers of his captors, 

“To the tree with him,” commanded 
Rasp, as he pointed to one whose pro- 
jecting branch afforded a suitable 
means for his purpose. “Hurry, men! 
there goes the bugle again. Where's 
the nigger ?” 

“Stole away,” was the reply. 

“Well, let him go; we have his 
master,” said Rasp. “Hurry up that 
tree, Mike. Take the end of the rope 
with you, and toss it over to us be 
low.” 

Mike had reached the fork of the 
tree, and was in the a-t of obeying the 
brutal order, when he suddenly clapped 
his hand to his shoulder and fell be- 
tween the fork of the two main branch- 
es, and at the same instant the crack 
of a repeater rang out from the shrub- 
bery, and as the troopers turned in 
that direction, the pistol spoke again, 
and the trooper called Boles fell to the 
ground, At the same moment the 
blare of a Confederate bugle was heard 
sounding the charge, and with it the 
rattling fire of carbines in the direc- 
tion where Garter held command of 
Rasp’s cavalry. 
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But the two shots fired from the 
shrubbery had already filled the troop- 
ers around the tree with panic, which 
was further increased by a third shot 
from the same spot, as well aimed as 
the others, which broke the leg of ano- 
ther trooper, and topped him headlong 
to the ground. There then remained 
Major Rasp and three of his men, Pri- 
mus having taken to his heels at the 
first shot. The party had now become 
much separated. Colonel Seely being 
not slow to take advantage of the con- 
fusion, slipped the noose from his head, 
and darted into the bushes, while Rasp 
fired his pistol after him, just as the 
fourth shot from the shrubbery grazing 
his cheek and tearing off his left ear, 
struck another of his men in the breast. 
His two remaining troopers, terrified 
by this fatal and rapid fire, betook 
themselves to flight, leaving their lead- 
er to escape as best he might. 

Meanwhile, the sounds of a heavy 
battle going on in the distance, and of 
the sharp cavalry fight taking place in 
the road, not far off, continued ; and 
Rasp, fired with rage at the surprise, 
rushed, sabre in hand, towards the 
shrubbery, determined, if he died for 
it, to learn more of the hidden marks- 
man, whose shots had told with such 
fearful effect upon his party, and espe- 
cially as that spot wae directly between 
him and his troop, which he was also 
anxious to reach. 

As he sprang forward, the unerring 
pistol cracked again, flaiteuing its ball 
upon the broad brazen buckle of his 
waist-belt, and making him reel from 
the concussion, But the cavalryman 
had at the same moment discovered 
his enemy, no other than the much- 
despised Abram, who had, as the troop- 
ers cast him loose and seized his mas- 
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ter, stolen away, taking with him, un- 
perceived, a repeater dropped by one 
of the troopers. 

The faithful negro had no intention 
of deserting his captured master, but 
had concealed himself to act as circum- 
stances might demand. Having been 
taught by Colonel Secly how to handle 
both gun and pistol, Abram was confi- 
dent in his skill, and his first shot, so 
well-timed, had thrown the ‘trooper 
Mike into the fork of the tree, where 
he still remained, groaning and bleed- 
ing from the severe wound in his 
shoulder. 

But Abram’s weapon was now empty, 
and after delivering his last shot he 
fled headlong into the weods, while 
Rasp, recovering his breath from the 
severe shock of the ball, muttered a 
bitter curse, and hurried towards the 
road, plunging pell-mell th:ough the 
brambles and bushes, with blood 
streaming from his wounded ear. 

On gaining a spot of some eminence, 
from which he could take a survey of 
the scene, he saw the entire force of 
Hunter in confused retreat, infantry 
cavalry and artillery entangled in great 
confusion, while his own troop were 
scattered and being cut to pieces by 
au inferior ferce of Confederate caval- 
ry, whose commander Rasp surmised, 
and rightly, to be William Randolph, 
and being driven back upon the head 
of Hunter’s retreating forces, 

Ever since the affair at Bratton, 
Rasp knew that he and his command 
had been the particular aim of the fiery 
Randolph, and he at once comprehend- 
ed that the Confederate partizan had 
made the present attack to capture or 
annihilate Rasp’s cavalry. While the 
Major paused undecided as to his 
safest course, he saw Rundolph cut 
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down one of his troop, rein up his 
horse and bend over the fallen man. 
The moment after, Randolph extended 
his sword towards the spot on which 
he stood, and the Confederate bugle 
sounded the recall. 

“He has discovered that I am some- 
where in this direction,” thought Rasp, 
as he plunged into the woods to make 
a circuit which should place him with- 
in the Federal lines. 

His accustomed fortune attended 
him, for he escaped and safely reached 
the remnant of his shattered command 
within half an hour, and with the army 
of the retreating Hunter, hotly pur- 
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sued by General Early, swept on in 
confusion towards the Potomac. 

Meanwhile Randolph, having by his 
attack divided the enemy from a re- 
treat by the road of which we have 
spoken, dismounted a few of his men 
to begin a search for Colonel Seely, 
whose presence thereabouts he had 
learned from the trooper Rasp had seen 
him cut down. 

But the search had not begun when 
both Colonel Seely and Abraham made 
their appearance from the forest, and 
Randolph had the happiness of greet- 
ing them for the first time since the 
eventful night at Bratton. 


(To be continued.) 





EPIGRAM ON A FINE WOMAN, 


Fair as the blushing grape she stands, 
‘Tempting the gatherer’s ready hands ; 
Blossoms and fruit in her together meet, 
Ag ripe as autumn, and as April sweet. 


EPIGRAM ON A DANCING PARTY OF NEGROES AND ABOLITIONISTS. 


This jolly time the ancient story suits, 
When Orpheus fiddled for the dancing brutes ! 


EPITAPH FOR STANTON. 


Lay heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee! 





MISS TRENT AND N-~’S. DIARY. 


‘MISS TRENT AND N—’S DIARY: 


{BY THR AUTHOR OF “‘SHQOTING AN ANGEL.”] 


“ Never?” 

“ Never.” 

“Never is. a very long word, Miss 
Trent,” 

“Yes, my dear, long and tedious, 
and hard to understand in some mat- 
ters; but in this, and in all others of 
the same nature, easy to be, and easy 
to understand.” 

“Then have you the sagacity to dis- 
cover why he he wasted so much time 
on Miriam? For a man, as you say, 
who cannot possibly fall in love, I 
think he had very much the appear- 
ance of a lover with his fiancee.” 

“Tut, tut; a manis not obliged to 
love every pretty girl. he meets and 
admires. Yes, my sagacity can ex- 
plain it directly. She has remarkable 
" eyes, half purple, half grey, that most 
people would conveniently call by the 
poetic. name of blue. She has that 
wonderful hair the French denominate 
blond cendre, which is both rare and 
beautiful. She might more readily be 
takeu for a queen than Eugenie, and 
certainly more easily than Victoria. 
She has a pretty, alluring way with 
her, that fascinates men, and a real ge- 
uius for flirting. Besides this, she has 
w charm in her name. Pretty to most 


ears, with its soft, queenly sound; it. 


is like music, fatal and fascinating, to 
Northcote.” 


“Miriam is a protty/name, of course; 


but men don’t generally fall in love 
with pretty names, Miss Trent.” 

“No; but when they do fall in love 
with a pretty woman with a pretty 
name, and blond hair, and purple eyes, 
and after they have lost her, come 
across another woman who looks | ke 
her picture, they are apt to be attract- 
ed, especially if, by some odd chance, 
she happens tu heve the same name.” 

“So, so; this, then, is Mr. North- 
cote’s position, is it ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“TI wonder if she has suspected this, 
Miss Trent ?” 

“Tt will not hurt her, my dear, if she 
has not, Depend on it, Miriam is not. 
very deeply involved with my -young 
friend. He has read to her, for I heard 
him, Owen Meredith’s ‘Sp'ing and 
Winter’ He has constantly, and with 
genuine fevling, praised her lover May- 
nard to her; and has never, by look 
or word, given her reason to suppose 
he feels anything beyond a natural ad- 
miration for her. She is so handsome 
that any man may surely admire her, 
without being necessarily a bona fide 
lover.” 

“Yes, but when one’s admiration is 
so marked, people will naturally think 
and say—” — 

“My dear little Amy, people. have, 
ab initio, said things entirely wrong, 
and entirely false I suppose this wil 
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last until humanity is no more. Now, 
this silly gossip about two young and 
handsome people is foolish enough in 
its way ; but do you know what else 
they say that touches you and me a 
great deal nearer, and which worries 
me a litile, I confess? No? Well, I 
will tell you, that you may judge how 
absurd their sayings are sometimes. 
They say I invited my old friend’s son 
to v sit me here, at Brentwood, with 
the intention of making a match be- 
tween him and you, my sweet protege.” 

“Oh! Miss Trent !” 

“Tt is all very well to open your 
eyes in such pretty horror, but that 
does not curb impertinent tongues, 
Poor Northcote! if he only knew what 
an amount of amorous and matrimo- 
nial gossip he has stirred up, I am sure 
he would shake the dust of dear old 
Brentwood from his feet, and leave me 
sans ceremonie.” 

Miss Trent turned easily around, and 
rested her plump erm upon the little 
stand at her side. These two, an old 
sweet-voiced gentlewoman, and a young 
girl, were the only occupants of that 
snug, pretty room. The .bright fire- 
light illumined their faces ; the four 
clever pictures in oil on the walls, the 
cabinet piano, the huge Berlin-wool 
fire-screen, the low, embroidered chairs 
and divans, and the numerous and 
tasteful belongings of this comfortable 
and handsome sitting-room making a 
cheerful and warm-tinted picture of 
the whole. But of all things there, 
Amy was the prettiest, and her dear, 
kind old friend the rarest. She was a 
true, good soul, whose silvery hair and 
sunny face reminded you that if the 
snow was on the roof, the fire was on 
the hearth, spa kling, warming, cheer- 
ing. At her side lay her unending, 
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inevitable knitting; recalling, irre 
sistialy, in spite of her gentle breed-. 
ing and goodness, Madam Defarge 
and Mrs. Poyntz, Beside it, spread 
open, lay some sheets of closely-writ- 
ten manuscript, on the margin of which, 
in Miss Trent’s firm, orderly chirogra- 
phy, were the words “ N—s Diary.” 
Upon this Amy's eyes were intently 
fixed. She was evidently watching 
and waiting for thetime to arrive when 
it should attract and hold Miss Trent’s 
attention also. By way of inducing 
this, probably, she began, after awhile, 
to repeat softly : 

“ The world buds every year ; 

But. the heart. just once, and when 
The blossom falls off sere, 
No new blossom com:s again. 
Ah! the rose goes with the wind ; 
But the thorns rema‘n behind.” 


The words andthe voice caught Miss 
Trent’s attention. Turning to her com- 
panion she said, suddenly : 

“Yes, that is it. Amy ; but you read 
it tamely, or else your voice lacks the 
sad ring feeling imparts. It is only a 
clever little piece of jingle at best. 
Poor fellow ! the shaft spel home, in 
his most vulnerable hour and age.” 

She took the diary in her hands and 
went on speaking as she turned the 
leaves slowly. 

“T will tell you his secret in his own 
words, but you are to keep it invio- 
late. Remember I am opening: my 
young friend’s heart: to your inspec- 
tion ; let it be sacred with you. For 
my part, I have reasons of my own for 
letting you know this from himself as 
it were. Sit there om the stool at my 
feet ; and don’t interrupt me while I 
read this single entry to you. All the 
rest refers: to matters in which you 
cannot possibly have any interest. what- 
ever. Sit down. You will soon know 
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that there is not the slightest use for 
you, or Miriam, or any other girl, 
whose head may be trned by Northe 
cote, to get sentimental over him, or 
jealous of each other becanse of him.” 

She stroked the brown head at her 
knee, and looked merrily into the soft 
eyes that were fixed on her face anx- 
fously ; nevertheless, in spite of her 
light voice and iook, there was a sweet 
gravity in her face, and an anxious 
tremble in her voice. The truth was, 
she felt a certain dread for this impul- 
sive young thing at her feet. She had 
evidently thought too much of Basil 
Northcote. What more natural? And 
what more dangerous? How stupid 
of herself to have brought him to 
Brentwood while Amy was at home? 
Might she not have known that the 
child would get her wild young head 
full of this splendid fellow? While 
he, unattracted by her freshness and 
simplicity, could not by any chance 
think her aught but a child, and would 
look upon her fancy, if he should un- 
fortunately discover it, with the same 
pity, the same unanswering regret that 
Lancelot felt for the White Flower of 
Astolat, 

This thought tormented Miss Trent 
for three nights anddays. Then there 
came suddenly, like a revelation, the 
idea of betraying Northcote’s heart 
to Amy. 

“ He has given me his diary to read 
that I may understand some things 
about him that puzzle me now, This 
li:tle fragment of his history will dis- 
enchant Amy, if she is not already a 
fit subject for a lunatic asylum. Yes, 
I will let her hear his confession that 
he is hopelessly dedicated, as it were, 
to a passion over which hangs no sha- 
dow of promise or change.” 
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-Miss Trent sighed as she thought 
this ; then smoothipg the girl’s cheek, 
she began to turn the leaves of the 
diary, and to say, in a low, measured 
voice : 

“If you had been in society in 18—, 
my dear, you would remember a gen- 
tleman neither maimed, ungraceful, 
nor ugly, who resisted the fascinations 
ofan incomparable German galopp, 
and would notdance, The undulating 
and ravishing chords of this Castilian- 
er accepted no apology for inaction, 
save from the aged, the awkward, the 
big-footed, and the mourner. Among 
fashionists we find a deplorable anti- 
Catholic disinclination touching the 
Confessional, which may, in part, ex- 
plain why the plea of mourning was 
the only plea offered for not dancing, 
among people possessing an ear for 
music, and and an ambition for grace- 
ful and fashionable distinction, When 
he of whom I am speaking came, full 
of all those physical perfectious that 
in the ball-room attract women and re- 
pulse men, there was a flutter among 
the light-footed, and light-headed, mem- 
bers of the corps de ballet of polite so- 
ciety ; young, handsome, comme 1 faut, 
and displaying a patrician foot, what 
more could the most fastideous ask for 
in a partner for the Castilianer ? 

“But he would not dance. This 
caused some excitement which found 
vent in this wise ; 

“« What right has he not to dance? 
We want dancing men, and he can 
dance of course, so graceful, and with 
such a bewitching foot,’ 

“A shrewd little girl’s black eyes 
partially penetrated his armor ; 

“‘He is not here to dance. How 
cold and distrait he is! Young and 
handsome, and without a wile to for- 
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bid him; the fault must lie in some 
occupation of his mind; he is looking 
for something !” 

“Tt was a chance shot, but it hit the 
mark. Then they fell to reasoning 
like very young women. 

“*He must be unhappy.’ 

“*Undoubtedly , he is very pale.’ 

“¢Or in love’ 

“* Of course.’ 

“* And the lady is here she-— 

“‘Ts the something he is looking 
for. 

“*That is just it. 

“* Who can it be? 

“*Let us watch him’ 

“Thus was a strict and untiring sur- 
veillance established over a man igno- 
rant of the espionage under which he 
suffered. 

“They discovered nothing. By- 
and-by he went his way, and left them 
stumbling about still in the dark. One 
thing they knew and never forgot, 
however, he would not dance, and suc- 
cessfully resisted the combined attrac- 
tions of the girls and the clinking Cas. 
tilianer. 

“It is the old story. It was looking 
for something. A child cries for the 
moon: a convict is haunted by the de- 
sire to revisit the land that has con- 
demned and outlawed him. The infa- 
tuation of the moth is a proverb.” 

Miss Trent’s finger had for some mo- 
ments been marking a certain date in 
the diary. As she ceased speaking, 
she adjusted her eyeglass and began 
to scan the writing before her. 

“Yes, here itis. I have given you 
the prelude, Amy, but here, in his own 
words, is the story. The man was Ba- 
zil Northcote; and here is what he 
says of himself at that time ; and just 
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as he felt then he feels now, and will 
feel to the end of his life” * * * 

“ January 16th, 18**.—A beautiful 
and nonchalant woman walked the 
streets to-day, with a step of superla- 
tive disdain ; the languor of ennui over- 
spreading her face, and deepening in 
the rare duskiness of her eyes. Her 
lips drooped at the corners beneath the 
weight of an irrepressible scorn ; and 
her brows wore that almost impercep- 
tible contraction that testifies te the 
weariness that is boring one to death. 
She wore purple from head to foot— 
splendid, royal purple, deepening into 
velvet shadows in the sweeping skirt, 
and giowing into brightness in the 
pansies that adorned the bonnet. An 
exquisite scent of violets pervaded the 
air as she swept by. The sun struck 
a superb brooch of amethysts confining 
the gown at her throat. The effect was 
perfect. No second hue appeared to 
mar the royal color that so well suited 
her queenly beauty. 

“*So calm was she, that one to look 
at her might say emotion had never 
deepened the faint flush upon her 
cheeks, or drooped those white lids of 
her blue eyes. 

“Ah! the splendor of those eyes ! 
how they flash momentarily through 
the indolence that half veils their light, 
and subdue the men who stand obse- 
quiously by making their devoirs to 
this queen of beau monde, this Goddess 
of Fashion, this empress of a hundred 
hearts. How they watch the play of 
her beautiful features, and drink in the 
dangerous witchery of her sweet voice! 
How openly, how freely they discuss 
her | 

“*A splendid creature—a regular 
thorough-bred, nu-nonsense sort of a 
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woman, you know; to whom the Min- 
is doing 


ister from the Court of 
the steep thing just now? - 

“Widow ? asks one, 

“* Yes ; just emerging from the se- 
cond stage of grief for the dear de- 
parted. A royal. purple, mitigated 
style of mourning, don’t you'see ?:and 
denced stunning, by George’ 

“ 'Fhus, a purple-robed woman, gold- 
en-haired, and blue-eyed, passes along 
the street, and is discussed and scan- 
ned. | It is common enough; for is‘she 
not. the beautiful and wealthy Mrs. 
Vane, who is always discussed ? 

“Miriam | and this, after all these 
years, is Miriam! What have Ito do 
with this woman? ido not even 
speak to her when we meet.' She will 
have it so. -I watch her eyes, and they 
tell. me she is too ‘proud to know me. 
Whatelse? That, with all this glory, 
and glare, and glitter of life, and pride, 
that she is wretched, wretched | ‘That, 
in the midst of plenty, she .starves! 
That her heart is empty, her life a mock- 
ery, her future a dead, brilliant, worth- 
less, passionless morotony, that will 
steal. al hier youthful and | beautiful 
power, and give her naught in return | 

“Am I satisfied ? 

“Let me go back: Now I can see 
a long verandah, running east and 
west, hung heavily with honey-suckle 
and rose-vines.’ A man and. woman 
stand at the upper end talking toge- 
ther. A storm looms: up darkly in the 
west, speaking sullenly/in its voice of 
thunder, and darting angry flashes 
along its black length to let know it 
is coming. The moon hangs @ great 
yellow disk just atop the eastern hills; 
and upon it the girl’s eyes arethought- 
fully fixed. There is'a gravity in her 
_ look, a shadow upon her face ; but her 
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heart is as calm and unclonded as the 
moon she looks ‘at. ‘ Her hands, at rest 
upon the dark railing, are small and 
supple asa child’s ; and her lips have 
that wayward, pouting prettiness that 
tempts the eye, and stirs the blood of 
man. A man is looking at the fresh, 
ripe lips, and the wonderful eyes above 
them. For a long timé they had given 
him thoughts he can’t shake off. They 
haunt and trouble him, He leans for- 
ward and speaks slowly, for he is 
afraid the words will jostle each ethan, 
they crowd his throat so! 

“*Don’t look at the moon any wry 
Milly” 

“She starts a little, looks around at 
him questioningly, and then over his 
head at the storm-cloud. | 

“*Not there, either’ he says, sud- 
denly grasping her hand. ‘ Don’t look 
at the moon, or at the storm to-night ; 
look at me, for I want to see into your 
eyes, Milly” 

“She turns, trembles a little, and 
then drops her gaze, full and lustrous, 
into his face, Those great, luminous, 
purple eyes, thrill him from head to 
foot, while they hold his gaze, stead- 
fastly and déliciously.. For two mi- 
nutes their dangerous light fills his 
soul with a delicious sort of joy ; then, 
with a sudden, irresistible impulse, he 
catches her in his arms, and kisses her 
passionately. 

“* Milly” he gasps directly, ‘are 
you angry ? 

“She puts her flushed cheek against 
his, and.sobs softly, His daring has 
brought her tears ; she is startled at 
his vehemence, but she does not seem 
angry—she does not remove herself 
from his embrace, nor does she turn 
her face from his. She only sobs plain- 
tively, while the yellow moonlight 
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turns the tears into diamonds on her 
cheeks. This exquisite quiescence 
makes him brave—be stoops and kisses 
the tears off one by one. Then comes 
the conféssion at ence with a trustful 
‘candor : 

“*T love you dearly” He is only 
boy, albeit he is twenty years old, and 
his lips quiver as he goes on—‘and I 
am to leave you, Milly. It is very hard 
- to leave you now, just as we might be 
so happy together. Somehow I have 
dreaded to speak of this to you ; Iwas 
afraid you wouldn’t love me. Do you 
love me, Milly ” he asked suddenly, 
‘do you really love me?’ 

“She lifts her face and looks sorrow- 
fully at him ; one might imagine she 
was hurt at the question, she looked 
such tender reproacli out of her‘be- 
wildering eyes. She answers silently 
and satisfactorily: she kisses him si- 
lently ‘om the lips, and drops her pretty 
face modestly. The tremulous pres- 
~ gure of those pink lips seals his fate, 
kindling into a fierce vitality a love 
that must endure forever, There is 
something within his foolish heart be- 
yond the prosaic impulses of this life. 
The conventional and sensible mode of 
address is cast aside as feeble of ex- 
pression, and insulting to his dignity ; 
and he kneels humbly before her, and 
tells her the old, old story, with a pas- 
sionateness and abandon which thrills, 
astounds, and, by-and by, from its very 
vehemence and eloquence, frightens 
her. 

“Tn the yellow moonlight she looks 
pale and bewildered. A fierce and in- 
tolerable flash of lightning startles 
and blinds them, hiding the feeble light 
of the east, and followed by a crash of 
thunder that for an instant ov.rwhelms 
his eager pro‘estations. 
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“‘T am afraid ; let us go in!’ gasps 
the girl in a frightened whisper, a8 she 
hides her face in his breast. But he 
does not heed her; he goes on pas- 
sionately, and ‘with a‘sort of ecstacy : 

“*T willcome again soon. I must 
find you just as ‘you are ‘now, full of 
love for me, and with the thought of - 
no other man in‘your heart. I will not 
tolerate another in your thoughts—I 
would kill one I found ‘there! Ihave 
loved you so long, so long ; since’the 
day I came here as a little child, Ihave 
worshipped you. One look chained me 
then and holds me still. It has follow- 
ed me up like a‘spcll—I cannot shake 
it off—it is with me forever, and must 
lead to happiness or misery ! (hyper- 
bole.) Milly, -you'must love me faith 
fully. ‘I would’ rather a flash should 
strike me dead at your feet, just as I 
now am, than that I should come again 
and find your love and truth gone from 
me! I pray God to send ‘a flash to 
destroy us both as we are, rather than 
let us fail one another! It were best 
so a million times, ‘my darling, my dar- 
ling! Look, how angry and how so- 
lemnly, the storm lifts itself up above 
us! More terrible and cruel than the 
storm is the falsehood of woman, and 
the disappointment of man!’ 

“Two great tears plash softly down 
upon his upturned face, and touch him 
into a softer mood. He changes from 
hyperbole to Schiller. 

“* Who,’ he whispers, drawing her 
beautiful face to his heart -— 


«Who or what gave to me the wish to woo 
thee ; . 
Still lip to lip to cling for aye unto thee; 
What made thy glafices to my soul the link ; 
What made me wish thy very breath to drink, 
My life io thine to sink?” 
“ He and she thouzht they had reach- 
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ed the highest chord of feeling ; they 
imagined they had reached the climax 
of ecstatic sentiment and passion ; and 
the harmonious finale duly served to 
strengthen their belief. But, can a 
man, thrilled by the force and rapture 
of an awakened and almighty first 
love, quote Schilter with his weeping 
mistress in his arms, a mighty and 
gloomy storm looming darkly up, like 
the monstrous incarnation of Passion ; 
and the yellow harvest moon, like the 
benign Angel of Promise, looking ten- 
derly and placidly down upon their 
raptures? There are thoughts and 
emotions too profound, too deep, to find 
utterance in mere words, Silence is 
their only language, and the myste- 
rious power of sympathy their fullest 
expression. Schiller is inadequate in 
the finest sense. I doubt if Sappho 
troubled Phaon with her poetry. Abe- 
lard and Eloisa had ‘that within them 


passeth show, of a dactyle or iambus ; 
albeit they indulged in the prose pen 
to convey thought after the impossi- 


bility of verbal protestation. Our 
friends doubtless considered the an- 
cient Lesbian and monastical lovers 
stone, in po nt of suffering, when com- 
pared with themselves. Such is the 
inevitable egotism of unrestrained and 
ill-advised love! Neither of them 
guessed this then ; so they wept freely 
in each others’ arms, never heeding the 
flashes, the thunder, and the great 
‘warm drops of rain that splashed as 
large as a Spanish dollar about and 
upon them. This oblivion couldn’t last 
long. A shower-bath and sentiment 
are antagonistic. The weaker vessel 
was the first to acknowledge the ele- 
ments. 

“* Let us go in, Basil ; it is raining.’ 

‘* He lifted her up in his arms, and re- 
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treated beyond the pale of the big 
drops. Her hair brushed his cheek 
and left a cool line upon it. 

“* What a wretch I am !’ he exclaim- 
ed, anxiously. ‘Your hair and dress 
are wet. I have exposed my darling ; 
if she should be ill !’ 

“The idea was too awful, and he 
could only kiss her damp cheeks and 
brush the drops from her wonderful 
yellow hair, saying : 

“*You must go up and take these 
things off at once, and Milly,’ catching 
her convulsively to -his breast, ‘ come, 
let us bid each other good by now, 
Let us be brave and firm, my darling 
girl, for we shall soon meet again, Let 
us bear it calmly. You have sworn 
in the sight of heaven to be true to 
me. I swear now to be true to you, 
No other woman shall steal my thoughts 
and heart from you; so long as I live 
shall I love and cherish only you, so 
help me, God,’ 

“ There is a rare pathos in his voice 
that runs like fire through her heart, 
and drives the oath, ‘So help me, God,’ 
from her lips solemnly, A long, lin- 
gering, passionate kiss, and then they 
loosen their clinging arms, and hurry 
miserably out of each other’s sight, 

“They are not the first who have 
turned their backs on happiness, to 
meet sorrow face to face before the end 
of the year. 

“ Leander’s was a melanchcly death 
for Hero to look upon ; nevertheless, a 
sense of complete faithfulness blest 
and electrified the souls of the sinking 
ones. Had the gods given the swim- 
mer the choice of dying so, in the full 
of glory, of love and truth, or of liv- 
ing to behold his mistress the legal 
property of (say, for instance, the Hon. 
Horatio Lawrence Vane,) another, is 
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is likely he would have chosen the 
wiser course, and plunged headlong 
into the sea. 

“Had the choice been given to some 
one else the night he kissed the ripe 
lips of her who was Milly in the fresh, 
green country, he might have chosen 
death in preference to the disenchant- 
ment to overtake him within the year. 

“She shook off the feeble love, and 
all thought of that night, The kisses 
she never can shake off ; and, may be, 
they torment her now as much as they 
thrilled her then. The impress is there. 
Her husband’s secondary caresses in 
no wise delivered her lips of their first 
burden, Then, she was Milly, a young, 
fresh girl, true of heart and pure of 
thought, thrilled with the transient 
power of love. Now, she is the beau- 
tifal and thorough woman of the world, 
thrilled by no emotion under the sun. 

“The change is a dead and profitless 
one. When the tempter entered into 
her fresh young heart, and drew ambi- 


tion’s pictures of a gay, proud life, she 


gave but one look back, and then yield- 
ed up the old name, the old love, the 
old life. Que voulez-vous ? 

“T remember there was a grand an- 
nouncement of marriage between Plu- 
to and Venus. The Hon. Horatio L, 
Vane gave his age for companionship 
with youth. His silver locks, and her 
golden curls; his cadaverous ugli- 
ness, and her ripe, rich beauty! Ah/ 
les femmes ! les femmes !: I wonder how 
woman, from Mrs, Vane down to Mrs, 
Robin Gray, can do this thing and not 
kill themselves, or their ancient mas- 
ters in the desperate and self-loathing 
mood that must come ever and anon to 
them. Do they harden to stone, only 
warming into vitality when eome faint 
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but subtle breath from the past stirs 
the crisp and dead flowers about their 
hearts? Then, like the touched mem- 
non, they murmur, that is all, 

“Thanks to the judicious choice of 
Horatio Vane, a beartiful woman filled 
society like a glory ‘She played the 
queen, and wore purple royally. A 
delicate and delicious breath of violets 
pervaded the air about her ; and weak 
men, beholding the unfathomable light 
in her opaline eyes, and the crisp, rip- 
pling, tawny hair, edging the fair face, 
sometimes fancied she might lead a 
man to destruction by the power of her 
rare and fatal beauty. 

“Who knows? ; 

“One might judge by the cold and 
reckless scorn about this peerless face 
sometimes, that she hates the whole 
empty world she moves in, and herself 
more than all the rest. What a pro- 
found character of pride her features 
wear at the approach of alover | There 
is something almost insolent in the 
scorn with which she repays his cour- 
tesy. Courtesy! Why, this woman’s 
initiation into the mysterious knowl- 
edge of love, is a history of fire and 
passion, and vehemence. The old and 
calm proposal of this or that man, out- 
rages, insults her! There is no wor- 
ship here ; and it seems his manner of 
telling his story reminds one of some- 


-thing a white-handkerchief Puritan 


Priscilla said about ‘a woman to be 
had for the asking’ It sends some- 
thing flaming suddenly and fiercely in- 
to her grand eye, like the glare of the 
Aurora Borealis, 

“* Have I she asks scornfully, ‘no 
need of love ?’ 

“*T love you’ 

“She flashes a hunted, a tide-long, 
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suspicious glance at him, that might 
belong to Holmes’ ‘ Elsie,’ and says de- 
liberately : 

“«That is not all. Z must love; nor, 
strange as it may appear, I do not love 
you.’ 

“ He extends his hands prayerfully : 
‘Let. me wait, striving to teach you, 
by my devotion, that I am worthy of 
your love,’ 

“She silences him with a look. ‘I 
fear, nay, I am certain, I can never be 
taught, Pardon me, but I must say, 
let us dismiss this.’ 

“She arises and walks the floor, say- 
ing, as she glides-up and down, with 
@ gracious gravity : 

“*Qne word, and I have done with 
this bagatelle. You must do me the 


justice to say, I have never encouraged 
you to thisend. My worst enemy can- 
not accuse me of coquetry. I have 
outgrown that, unfortunately. I pro- 


test is a safeguard against ennui, that 
I envy every school-girl I meet, Have 
I grown sentimental? I don’t know ; 
but I want something to satisfy, to fill 
the emptiness of my heart. My thoughts 
have a tendency too powerful for my 
will to control. A knowledge of it 
would satisfy and silence most men, 
If I believed it would save me from 
the hollowness of such avowals as 
have haunted me for this last year, I 
would tell you, that you might say to 
others— 

“She says nothing; her lips close 
ever the confession, and she turns pale 
as any green girl. She takes two 
turns down the room, and says, softly: 

“*T cannot marry you.’ 

“¢Then I must strive to forget you, 
Miriam. You have come across my’— 

“*Yes, you must strive to forget 
me,’ she says, breaking in upon his 
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eloquent speech, with a queenly gra- 
vity. ‘You will not find it difficult, 
believe me. Lethe is always near ; 
you will find it soon, monami,’ ani she 
laughs a little cold laugh, as she gives 
him her hand at parting. 

“He found it in two months, It 
looked like $150,000--and a sallow 
wife. 

“This little story he told me, as we 
dined together the day preceding his 
marriage, ‘ La belle dame, sans mercie, 
promised me that I should find Lethe, 
and I drink thereof. I Aave found it, 
egad ! and to-morrow at eleven o’clock, 
A. M., I take the plunge that shall di- 
vide me from her power forever. I sa- 
lute my prospective freedom from her 
witcheries, and with hearty good will 
Lexclaim, Vive la reine, Miriam!’ - 

“Lethe ! : 

“Is there no draught for her ? 

“Forme? 

“Why have I written thus? Am I 
so calm, so changed, that I do not feel 
this self inflicted punishment? I have 
seen her; I write of her. Men discuss 
her beauty and her coldness, with an 
odious freedom and scorn, She is their 
idol, their bane. They worship, and 
they fear her. Strange ; but she stands 
out in my memory at this moment, 
beautiful and girl-like, with the old 
air, the old name, the old love, hallow- 
ing her. 

“ Milly ! 

“Oh! beautiful and undefiled young 
girl, how I love you ! 

“ And this Queen Miriam Vane, what 
is it fills my heart when I think of 
her? _ 

“It is not love. 

“ What then? 

“Is it regret? 

“ Dare it be hope ? 
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“Why am I here? Oh! Miriam! 

if it should indeed—”’ 
a ea Re ee 

“This is all,” said Miss Trent, clos- 
ing the book, and fixing her eyes upon 
the fire intently. 

Amy spoke never a word, but she 
was thinking : 

“He was either in love, or he fell 
asleep over his diary ; which was it?” 

“ Well, Amy,” said Miss Trent, “ are 
you asleep, or are you only dreaming?” 
“Dreaming and sleepy, Mr. North- 
cote’s diary is a very stupid affair. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Very stupid, my dear ; but it satis- 
fies me upon one point.” 

“What point?” getting up slowly, 
and shaking out the syft folds of her 
dress. “Upon what point does it sa- 


tisfy you ?” 
“His love for her,” replied Miss 
Trent, eying the girl keenly aud co- 


vertly. “One of these days some- 
thing will happen that he thinks now 
simply impossible ; and yet, there is 
hardly anything more probable.” 

“You mean, he will marry this belle 
dame sans mercie,” 

“Yes, he will marry ber, Amy ; the 
thing is inevitable, for he loves her, 
and knows she loves him,” 

“He has been very miserable, and 
she very cruel, and very false, Let us 
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hope the future will be kinder to them 
than the past has been. There is a 
sweet kiss, and bon soir.” 

Amy glides easily out of the room, 
cleverly hiding the bitter disappoint- 
ment this evening’s reading has occa- 
sioned her young heart ; but full of a 
firm and sincere resolution to give her 
foolish fancy everlasting and irrevo- 
cable annihilation before sunrise. She 
will sit up the entire night performing 
this work ; but she will accomplish it. 

“Tf he should have discovered my 
miserable and unwomanly weakness!” 

This fear will prove her safeguard. 

Closing her chamber door, she sigh- 
ed as she repeated so‘tly : 


“The world buds every year ; 

But the heart just once, and when 
The blossom falls off sere, 

No new blossom comes again ; 
Ah! the rose goes with the wind, 

But the thorns remain behind.” 


Heaven was so kind to this mild- 
eyed young damsel, that the rose that 
went with the wind that cold February 
returned with the warmth aud beauty 
of June. The thorns that. lacerated 
Northcote and many others, tortured 
Amy’s young heart for a little while 
only, and then left her free of pain 
and of regret. The shaft had merci- 
fully only punctured her white breast, 
the heart was happily unhurt. 





TO A BELLE, FADED BY DISSIPATION, 


I loved thee, beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an. eternal vow ; 

So altered are thy face and mind, 
"Twere perjury to love thee now. 
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THE HUGUENOT MAIDEN. 


PART Il, 

A year had passed since that April 
evening when the story of the Hugue- 
not maiden had saddened the home- 
circle at Charteris Hall—a year fraught 
with great events. Battles had been 
lost and won, and strongholds had been 
lost ; but still the star-cross gleamed 
in glory, and the future assured a na- 
tionality. 

The cold December moonlight shone 
white upon the roofs of Fredericksburg, 
and before a month waned, the shock 
of a mighty battle would thrill the 
land. Lee had returned again into 
Virginia, and the strategy of the Fe- 
deral commanders was directed at 
once to flank and annihilate the Confe- 
derate forces. But with calm cetermi- 
nation the great Virginian rested after 
his brilliant Maryland campaign, and 
this 10th of December, ’62, saw the 
proud little army of the Potomac await- 
ing behind the heights of Fredericks- 
burg, Burnside and his mingled hosts, 
Sharpsburg had cost McClellan his po- 
sition, and with characteristic rapidity 
respecting appointments, the United 
States Government had deposed the 
little Napolecn, and Ambrose Burn- 
side reigned in his stead, to essay his 
own especial tactics, for the destruc- 
tion of Lee’s army of Confederates. 
Few of the inhabitants of that devoted 
town can forget that December night ; 
from each hearthstone ensued a history 
which will write a testimony in the fu- 
ture; and none more touching, more 
appalling in its pathos, than that of 


the little cottage within sight of Doug- 
las Gordon’s lovely home. 

Ruth Cvarteris and her mother were 
visiting Aubrey Marye’s family, which 
was connected with the Rivaud-Char- 
teris branch, both families being of 
Huguenot descent. Mrs. Charteris 
wished to be near her husband and 
son, who were both following the lead 
of the lion-hearted Gregg. Barksdale’s 
Mississippians were on picket in Fre- 
dericksburg, and the whole town was 
on the qui vive ; for a battle was pend- 
ing which would test or crush the tire- 
less army of ragged, barefooted, but 
unflinching Confederates. The Rappa- 
hannock flowed peacefully by, and the . 
cold, white moonlight, seemed freezing 
on the heights around ; bravely Burn- 
side’s pontoons stretched from the 
southera shore, and keenly the Missis- 
sippians watched and listened. At 
length “ Fire !” rang out in low, clear 
tones, and for awhile the pontoons 
were scattered ; but then the return 
came, and a storm of fiery hail came 
pouring from the enewy, and this 
opened an attack which was to culmi- 
nate, on the 13th of December, in one 
of the fiercest struggles of the war, 
and now written as the “Battle of 
Fredericksburg.” Lee soon found that 
it was useless to oppose the building 
of the pontoons, and with ready re- 
source, he determined to oppose Burn- 
side after he had crossed the river. 
And now began a scene which words 
cannot describe. Shot and shell swept 
the brave old town; the Confederates 
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had retreated, fighting as they fell 
back; women and children fled from 
homes, which without protectors could 
only inflict torture, Along the frozen 
roads delicate women, tenderly nur 
tured, men striving to comfort weary, 
shivering children, houseless on this 
bitter night ; and now crowding the 
comfortless forests, till the storm would 
pass, 

Not till the ‘ Lodge” was shattered, 
did that lion-hearted Virginia woman 
leave the house in which generations 
of her family had lived ; but the gleam 
of the Federal bayonets, the shouts of 
the wild mob, influenced her, as she 
gazed upon her young daughter, in her 
fair, girlish beauty, and with the Char- 
teris family, Mrs. Marye also became 
@ wanderer. 

Night, the dreary night for the home- 
less and weary, shrouded the land, 
Cold, and heart-sick, Ruth threw her- 
self in her mother’s arms. 

“My darling, there is a kind God 
who guards us still, and to Him let us 
pray, now, for the brave hearts that 
must be strong to-morrow. They shall 
not see a Carolinian quail; bear up 
bravely, Ruth, and teach the enemy 
what our women can and will endure 
for a good cause.” 

“T thought the voice was yours, 
Mary,” and Colonel Charteris’ arms 
were around his wife and child “I 
have only an hour to give you, my pre- 
cious ones, and then I am off for the 
heights, Ralph could not come with 
me, but he sends his love, and says 
that his only regret is that he cannot 
bear the Palmetto to-morrow, as Marye 
tells me it was left at the Lodge.” He 
wished it especially, as he had obtain- 
ed permission to carry it, instead of 
our battle flag. He’s on a scout to- 
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night, and I should not be surprised if 
he dared even the lion’s den to rescue 
it.” 

Ruth did not utter a word, buta 
strange glitter in her eye told that the 
Huguenot blood was roused, and did 
not course as ice through a heart born 
in the fiery South, 

But the parting came, the whispered 
prayer, the hurried kiss, and the rattle 
of his sabre in the darkness, was soon 
lost amid the roar of the enemy’s bat- 
teries, 

Several of Mrs. Charteris’ home- 
friends found her, and they listened in 
admiration to her fearless tones, and 
dauntless courage. 

“Thave given all I have, Frank,” 
she said to Captain Pinckney, “and 
my one regret is that there are no more 
of the name to join you. I suppose 
you have heard that we have lost every- 
thing ; the plantation is in ruins, and 
the negroes are scattered, therefore 
Ruth and I have determined to devote 
our services to the army; and in Ja- 
nuary we accept appointments in an 
hospital. I have charge of everything, 
and Ruth thinks that she is strong 
enough to assist me. I feel that I can- 
not rest idle now; and I have no right 
to enjoy ease or luxury when those 
who are so dear to me are battling for 
principles as precious as my creed.” 

Stuart Letcher had been talking to 
Ruth, and her low, earnest tones, and 
quick, decided gestures, told of a deter- 
mination not easily prevailed against. 
One of Stuart’s “horse-artillery,” he 
was well known among the most gal- 
lant of thatdaring band. Crowds sur- 
rounded Mrs. Charteris, and Ruth 
strolled off with Lieutenant Letcher. 

“T dare not, Miss Charteris ; it is 
more than your life is worth to leave 


? 
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our ines ; think of those you would | 


encounter.” 

“T tell you, Lieutenant Letcher, that 
I will return with the flag ; even though 
I walk to and from Fredericksburg.” 

There was steady, cool determina- 
tion in the girl’s tones, so he gave her 
the horse, and in the flash of an instant 
she was off. Quietly ard stealthily she 
entered the lines ; around the “ Lodge” 
all was silent, though from Douglas 
Gordon’s lovely home, the sounds and 
shouts of revelry rang out on the right, 
and the grounds were strewn with the 
wanton ruin of princely wealth, Rath 
knew the secret drawer, and carefully 
concealing the flag about her, she cau- 
tiously wound her way through the 
garden, and was rapidly pruceeding 
to the lane, where she had left her 
horse, when tramp, tramp, came the 
sound of heavy footsteps. Not fear ; 
no! for the Carolina girl scornéd- its 
shadow; but the nervousness, the girl- 
ish shrinking from those who would not 
protect her. Tiauip, tramp, “ File 
right—halt |” and a company of infan- 
try were in line, not a hundred yards 
front ; they had not yet seen her, and 
she shrank further within the shadow 
of the trees. And now tlie loud nasal 
twang of the New England Captain 
greets her, as with an oath he shouts 
to the Corporal, “Bring the precious 
young rascal to me. Where did you 
find him? Palmetto on thé cap! Damn 
him; he is from the accursed cradle of 
the rebellion. For the glory of the old 
flag, shoot him, and send another quick 
to hell, that is not hot enough for the 
chivalry of South C/lina !” and he 
laughed in devilish scorn. 

The moonlight shone on the fearless, 
boyish face, as Ralph Charteris walked 
before the fixed bayonets. 
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“Caught him within the lines? A 
spy! Dann you, we'll send you for 
your health below.” 

“My God! save him!” and a wo- 
man’s form crashed iii the brushwood. 
The tones startled the boy ; he had re- 
cognized his sister, and the impulse 
sent him forward with a bound, t- 
wards her. 

“Fire! he runs !” said the Captain, 
and a score of Minnie Valls whistled 
over him. Without a groan he fell by 
her side, and when Ruth Charteris re- 
covered, she found herself in the pre 
sence of General Winthrop, surround- 
éd by a dozen officers, in consultation 
in Donglas Gordon’s house. 

“f found a rebel skulking in our 
lines, and in attempting to ran, we shot 
him. This is the girl we found in the 
woods.” And Captain Neliemiah Oram 
made his salute and left the room. 

Ruth was in charge of an orderly. 
Startled, shocked to meet her thus, 
General Witithrop left the group, and 
approached her. 

“Rath !” was all lie could whisper. 

“Years have changed you, General 
Winthrop” came in reply. from the 
fainting girl. And then in broken sen- 
tences, thoigh no tears dimmed her 
eyes, “ The rebel they killed was—my 
brother—atid the only favor I ask is, 
that the corpse be rescued. Let me 
look at if. My God let me press the 
brave hands, though they are power- 
léss to protect me.” 

“Rath, do you require protection 
with me ?” 

“The dead shadows the Past, Gen. 
Winthrop, and Time flies.” 

He led het to the wood near, and 
turned away, for he could not call up 
sttength to witness her wild, passion- 
ate agony, as she pressed the dead boy 
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to Ler. But events were hurrying toa 
climax, and Ruth, torn from her pre- 
cious dead, was closely guarded in a 
room, at the Gordon House: She could 
nol'sleep, the storm of a fearful an- 
guish had swept over her, and dead- 
ened, paralyzed, her heart seemed stone. 
She could not pray, and the tears would 
not come to save her from delirium. 
One, two, the clock chimed; would 
this agony never end? But listen ! 
hark !| he low whisper of suppressed 
voices reaches her, “ Marye’s heights, 
Lee, Jackson !” and the whole plan of 
the morrow’s attack is discussed ; the 
number of each division ; every par- 
ticular ; how she strains her weary 
senses, and new life comes to her, born 
of her agony. Her plan is formed, 
and with a woman’s quick determina- 
tion, she essays her escape. The 
guards are exchanged ; they are lazily 
smoking and drowsing ; all coiled, as 
she had lain for three hours, in that 
dark, cold room, they will scarcely 
miss her now ; and she creeps out in 
the icy blackness. Cautiously she 
winds through the thickets, and as ra- 
pidly as her frozen limbs would bear 
her, she urges on to the Confederate 
lines. When almost beyond—within 
hearing even of the southern pickets, 
who little dreamed her proximity, a 
drunken cavalry soldier reels by ; the 
flutter of her dress arrests him ; “Halt,” 
he shrieks ; no answer. “ Halt, or by 
God I'll shoot you!” Still no answer, 
and with a volley of oaths he is about 
to ride over her, when a half dozen of 
the infantry rush up, and binding her 
hands, she is dragged back over the 
cold, dark, weary way, and this time 
before Major-General Baker. General 
Wiuthrop had just received his last 
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orders, and was about leaving head- 
quarters, when with a cry of horror 
he saw Ruth dragged before his divi- 
sion commander. 

“ A spy, your honor,” said the Irish- | 
man, “‘a second time caught ; for mine 
was the first hand that clutched her 
both times ; evil come to her skulk- 
ing |” 

“Is this true, that a second time you 
were found stealing off to the enemy ?” 

“T was returning to my friends ; 
here is the enemy.” 

“Where are you from ?” 

“ From Charleston, South Carolina,” 
and even ‘in her great desolation her 
eyes flashed, as she called distinctly, 
proudly, each name. 

“ Are you recently from Fredericks- 
burg ?” 

“ I am,” 

“Do you understand the strength 
and position of Lee’s army ?” 

“I decline to answer, General Ba- 
ker.” 

“ We do not understand a refusal of 
obedience, as your refractory State 
shall comprehend to her sorrow, You 
shall be forced to auswer me, and im- 
mediately.” 

Baker’s manner was cool and inso- 
lent. The girl’s face flashed, and from 
her eyes there gleamed a light which 
flashed an unshrinking spirit. 

“This will not be the first occasion, 
Gen. Baker, that you have attempted 
to assert that might was right. Do 
your very utmost, and you will but 
prove a race that neither yields nor 
quails,” 

For a moment the. pale blue eyes 
scowled upon her ; he seemed puzzled 
how to act ; at last he growled : 

“Do you know that death alone e» 
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piates your crime; and that to-mor- 
row’s sun will find you justly dealt 
with ?” 

“ And to-morrow’s sun will find you 
beyond the heights of Fredericksburg. 
It is not a very long time, Gen. Baker, 
since you felt, and to your cost, the 
will, the determination of the men who 
gave us Sharpsburg.” 

-The pale blue eyes were fixed, and 


the bloated, common face, was livid 
with rage ; cat-like was the step, as 


he neared her, and hissed in her ear : 

“Disclose at once what you know of 
the rebel forces, and you are free. Con- 
tinue in your accursed obstinacy, and 
by the Eternal God you die! Captain 
Putnam, order a file of your company.” 

“Speak, Ruth, and save yourself ;” 
and General Winthrop leaned over her 
in pleading tenderness. “ Ruth Char- 
teris, have the old ties entirely passed 
away ?” 

- She would not meet his eye, but she 
drew up her slight figure to its full 
hight, and her haughty eyes flashed 
upon the coarse, enraged features, “I 
can only hope that Gen. Baker will 
prove more faithful to his own govern- 
ment than he would persuade me to be 
tu mine. My code has taught that a 
shadowed honor renders life worthless. 
General Raker, I am only a woman, 
and the meanest. cowards generally 
display their strength in tyranny cver 
the weak.” 

He turned on his heel, tou fierce for 
reply; hardly able to articulate, he 
muttered to Captain Putnam, “ Guard 
her closely, and shoot her if she at- 
tempts to escape.” 


Once more Frank Winthrop sought: 


her, and again he tried to influence her. 
«“ There is blood between us now,” 
she said, “and yonder eorpse is an 
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eternal barrier. Do not ask me to 
prove false to my country. You may 
sweep the land with fire, and prove the 
extermination which your party boasts, 
but the honor of a Southerner can nei- 
ther be darkened by your threats, nor 
compromised by your despotism. You 
know the race, and they neither bend 
nor break.” 

And in sorrow he left her, for with 
the strength of her Huguenot race she 
would die ere she yielded. . 

On the morrow the battle raged, and 
what a day for Fredericksburg |! 

Long before daylight the Confede- 
rate troops were under arms, and ea, 
gerly they watched the mist that light- 
ly veiled the December sun. Bitterly 
cold was that early morning, and the 
men chafed at the pause that ushered 
in that. mighty shock of arms, And 
now the fog rolls up its dim banner, 
and Stuart, the Murat of the Potomac, 
opens upon the enemy, as they pour 
across the valley. Magnificently the 
Confederates meet the charge, and the 
impulsive Louisianian, the eager Caro- 
linian, steady Georgian, tireless Virgi. 
nian, and all the brave legions that 
followed the great Captain, fought with 
the determined strength which can be 
born only of that highest religicn of 
politics, the protection of the hearthstone, 
as inspired by the very vitality of re- 
publics—the doctrine of State Rights! 

Wild the charge on Marye’s heights; 
for, burning with the impassioned elo- 
quence of Meagher, the Irish, with 
splendid bravery and heroic devotion, 
hurled their strength against McLaw’s 
veterans, and Walton’s Louisianians, 
Unerring the storm of fiery hail, and 
like sheep the Irish fall on all sides ; 
but the blood that had proved itself on 
every field of Continental stauggling, 
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that has blazoned Europe’s triumphs, 
bravely pulsed to-day, and again and 
again they rallied. But the boys from 
the Crescent City stood staunchly at 
their guns, and the Confederates that 
followed McLaws felt that’ the star- 
cross must float in glory over a tri- 
umph ; and, back, back, through the 
streets of Fredericksburg, madly, 
fiercely the tide of battle rolled. Short, 
sharp, and quick was the discharge— 
clattering hoofs waked the stroets, and 
with wild yells the grey coats followed 
the fleeing foe. With a bound Ruth 
Charteris sprang from her sentries, and 
her white face was grand with the 
strength of inspiration, as she called 
to her father’s regiment, “Fight as 
Carolinians, who die ere they yield |” 
“Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature,” and so thought the Federal 
guards, as they fled in the. tracks of 
their discomfited brethren, For an in- 
stant Baker’s troops pause, and turn 
fiercely at bay ; again the men are ral- 
lied, and urged to an attack in the 
streets of the excited city ; and here, 
just in front of the house, where five 
minutes before Ruth stood a guarded 
prisoner, blue and grey coats mingle 
in deadly combat; aye, the sound of 
battle must be heard to be appreciated. 
The fire and smoke of hell darkened 
the December light ; and wild shricks 
and prayers made the morning a hor- 
rid Pandemonium. Like storm waves 
the battle surges, until the shout of 
victory rises high above the groans 
and shrieks of the dying. Bravely the 
Federal General rallied his men, and 
gallantly he led them onward. . Where 
the smoke was thickest, and where the 
blood ran reddest, Jack Wiuthrop’s 
clear voice washeard. * * * 
“So soon, Doctor? Ob! Brian, tell 
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me that one hour is yet my own!” 
God of heaven strengthen that brave 
girl |” 

The tones were those of Col. Char- 
teris, and Ruth, cold and tearless, knelt 
beside him. : 

“My own darling, where are you ?” 

“Safe |” was all she could murmur, 
and her slender fingers clasped tightly 
the dying hands. 

“True to the last, Ruth! A Char- 
teris never yields ; but Baker’s bullet 
was sure enough to destroy entirely. 
He struck me as I fell, wounded in the 
bridle arm ; like a pack of hounds they 
surrounded me, and my revolver snap- 
ped twice. A volley tore my coat in- 
to ribbons, and a shot struck me here!” 
and he pressed his left side, “ but Jack 
Charteris did not die, and they felt the 
remaining barrels of my pistol.” 

Crack ! crack ! sounded the ballets 
around the old house, and a Minie 
whizzed so close to Ruth Charteris, 
that her bright hair was singed by its 
buruing breath. 

“ For the flag, and the old Bay State!” 
The tones rang clear above the shouts 
of combat, and Ruth’s low wail of suf- 
fering told that she recognized Gen. 
Winthrop’s voice. 

“You wear the Palmetto, boys ! and 
Maxey Gregg has fallen !” and Seyton 
Elliott’s sabre flashed in the December 
sunlight. Close in mortal combat 
struggle the Carolinians, with the 
Massachusett’s Division ; three to one, 
with their overwhelming numbers, the 
blue coats vainly strive to retain tue 
street ; but with a long, wild, Confede- 
tate yell, the quick, impetuous south- 
eroers press on; the gleam of the bay- 
onets shines through gory streams, and 
helter-skelter, in a rapid retreat, the 
Federal troups are fleeing. 
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And Ruth kneels beside her father, 
watching, in her stricken loneliness, 
that brave spirit speeding heaven- 
ward. 

“It is hardly right to bring him 
here, for Charteris, of the --th Caroli- 
na, is dying ; but he fought like a lion, 
and bravery at least entitles a man to 
‘ kindness, Bring him here, Ressigne, 
and call Dr. Brian—Miss Charteris,” 
and Major Elliott tarned to Ruth, “you 
will pardon this intrusion” And 4y- 
ing, pale and stained with his wounds 
of honor, Gen. Winthrop rallied at these 
words ; his eyes unclosed, and with a 
last effort he rose on the litter : 

“Ruth! My God! again a tryst 


of death! Ruth,” and in his glazing 
eyes the strength of a great love 
brightened, ‘“‘ by the Past, which bound 
us human, give me your hand, and 
whisper that you have not torgotten 


all |” 

A stream of blood gurgled from un- 
der the long light moustache, the 
waning sunlight flecked with gold his 
glorious hair ; but the white brow was 
damp with death. For one moment 
the young girl faltered—-it was only a 
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woman’s loving heart that listened— 


only the streagth of ber strongest feel- 


ing that plead; but that moment 
shamed her ; for the red blood crim- 
soned her pale face, and the cold, dead 
hands recalled her, 

With a cry of -heart-agony, she 
crouched nearer her dead father,.on the 
pulseless heart her head rested ; closer, 
yet closer, she drew the chilling corpse. 
“Here | here ! General Winthrop, look, 
and learn that the heart of a Caroli- 
nian belongs only to the South |” 


And in Winder Hospital, a frail, 
slight figure would flit to and fro 
through the wards, tireless in her gen- 
tle kingess.; and an angel tending the 
Confederate wounded and dying. 

Lovely in her spiritual beauty, she 
was a ministration of gentle mercy 
through the weary hospital hours. 
Many brave hearts sought her love, 
but she points to her antique ring, the 
shield of which bearg in diamonds, 
above: Moultrie’s crescent, the battle- 
cross of her land ; and around it the 
glittering legend, “ Zout a toi.” : 


THE VALLEY OF PEACE, 


The fairest flowers the vale prefer, 
And shed ambrosial sweetness there ; 
While the tall pine and mountain oak 
Oft feel the tempest’s rudér stroke ; 
So in the lonely, moss-grown seat, 
Dear peace and quiet dwell ; 
The storms that-rack the rich and great 
Fiy o’er the shepherd's cell, 





SONG OF THE PEOPLE. 


SONG OF THE PEOPLE. 


Am—“ He sleeps his last sleep, he has fought his last battle,” 


[BY N. BRUM CLARE.} 


In the dust, in the dust, and the foe that o’ercame us 
Exultingly point to our desolate homes ; 

With hearts like the rock, and the features of Janus, 
They derisively echo their countrymens’ groans. 


In the dust, in the dust, but the spirit of vengeance 
Again with new vigor in glory shall rise ; 

And the God of our martyrs in might will avenge us 
Of the wrongs we eridure from a foe we despise. 


In the dust, in the dust, with their banners above us, 
That trailed on our fields with the blood of the slain ; 

But we swear by the graves of our sons and our brothers 
To strike for the freedom of manhood again. 


In the dust, in the dust, but our spirit ne’er falters, 
‘Though bound as we are in the conqueror’s chains * 

We'll arise, we'll strike for our homes and our altars ; 
We'll arise, we'll arise from our mountains and plains, 


In the dust, in the dust are our fallen braves sleeping 
From the land of the Gulf to Virginia’s plain ; 

And their spirits appeal for their little ones weeping ; 
By the gods we’ll avenge them, or die in our shame, 


In the dust, in the dust, and our weapons are broken, 
And the flag we’ve defended ’s extinguished in gore, 
Will the watchword of freedom be never more spoken ? 

Yes, yes, by our herves we'll shout it once more, 


In the dust, in the dust, the hope that we cherished, 
Like the light of the morning star ’s vanished away ; 
But we swear by the mem’ry of those who have perished 

That our country shall rise in the splendor of day. 


We're in chains, we’re in ehains, but we heed not their rattle, 
Though clanking they are from the hills to the sea, 

In triumph we'll shout above thunders of battle, 
We've subdued the oppressor—our country is free, 


In the dust, in the dust, the night is upori her, 
But her history ’s as bright as the géms of the sky, 
And her long roll of names is resplendent with honor ; 
We'll strike and regain our lost freedom or die. 





DREAM VISITS. 


Tn the dust and in chains, but the prestige of glory 
We won as a people, by conflict sublime, 

Will illumine the world through the pages of story, 
And adorn with effulgence the annals of time. 


Greenwood, Abbeville Dist., & G 





DREAM VISITS. 


Oh! visit me in some bright dream, 

When sleeps the world of thrift and care : 
Shine in my heart a beauteous beam, 

From all that’s good, and pure and fair, 


Shine in my heart, the cold and dark, 
And that shall light my hopes anew; 

Warm in my breast the “vital spark” 
Through life shall pour its roseate hue, 


For I am lone and sad the while, 
Since thou art from my presence gone, 
And wanting oft thy cheering smile, 


The shades of night hang round the morn, 


And day is night to me of gloom, 
And night is in my restless soul ; 

Where are the flowers that once in bloom 
Twined amorous round the golden bowl? 


Ask of the earth, the “dust is dust,” 
The incense floats in purer air ; 
Time casts o’er all its moth and rust, 
And leaves the bosom to despair. 





MOORISH BALLAD. 


Lovely seems the moon's fair lustre, 
To the lost, benighted swain, 
When all silvery bright she rises, 
Gilding mountain, grove and plain, 
Lovely seems the sun's full glory 
To the fainting seaman’s eyes, 
When some horrid storm dispersing, 
O’er the waves his radiance flies, 





APE-LIKE TRIBES OF MEN, 


APE-LIKE TRIBES OF MEN, 


Professor Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S., 
has written a very interesting little 
work on Manlike Apes, in which he 
has collected many important facts in 
relation to the natural history of those 
large apes which bear so remarkable a 
likeness to the human race, An equal- 
ly interesting and a far more important 
work might be written on the natural 
history of those tribes of men who 
bear a most remarkable likeness to the 
great man-like apes of Africa and 
Asia. From the travels of Andrew 
Battel, in Africa, so minutely described 
by Purchase in a work pudlished in 
1625, and from a great number of Afri- 
can explorers and missionaries who 





have written all the way along from 
that time to the present, we have 
abundant proofs of the: existence in 
Africa of apes bearing a very close 
resemblance to the various tribes of 
negroes found in that country. Re- 
cent explorers have shot, and brought 
home the skeletons and skins of some 
of these man-like apes, which measured 
five feet eight inches in height, and 
which, in their anatomy and physiolo- 
gy, bear as near a resemblance to the 
lowest of the black races of men as 
these black races do to the white race, 
to say the least. 

Below is the skeleton of a white 
man, & negro, and a chimpanzee, 





SKELETONS OF A WHITE MAN, A NEGRO, AND CHIMPANZEE, 


It will beseen that the negro’s skele- tween the white man and the chipan- 


ton just about splits the difference be- 


zee, which is one of the highest order 
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of man-like apes. The shape an size 
of the skull of the negro, and the way 
it is joined to the spinal column, shows 
a remarkable approximation to that of 
the chimpanzee. The jaw bones, the 
teeth, and, if they could be seen, the 
muscles appropriated to the movement 
of those parts, are much larger and 
stronger in the negro;than in the white 
man, but less so than in the ape. The 
spinal column of the negro is also 
shaped more like the ape than like the 
white man, but shorter than that of the 
ape. The bones of the hip and the 
pelvis in the negro show a very near 
approximation to those of the chimpan- 
zee, Which accounts for the peculiar 
swing and waddling gait of the negro, 
which is remarkably like the gait of 
the man-like ape when walking in an 
upright posture. In the negro the ribs 
are thicker and stronger than in the 
| White man, and so formed and placed 
as to flatten the. chest at the sides, nar- 
row it before, and deepen it considera- 
bly from the breast-bone to the spine, 
This portion of the negro’s skeleton, it 
is seen, approximates that of the great 
ape. The difference in the bones of 
the leg of the white man and the ne- 
grois very great, In the white man 
the tibia is perfectly straight, while the 
fibula is a little crooked. In the negro 
it is precisely the reverse. There is a 
perceptible flexure of the limb, at the 
knee, in @ forward direction, which 
renders a perfectly erect attitude un- 
natural to the typical’ negro; Here 
again we see an approach to the man- 
like ape. ¥ 
We have not noticed near all the 
anatomical djfferences between the 
white and black race, which show the 
approximation of the negro to the great 
ape ; but the limit of this article will 
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not allow of a more minute inspection 
here. It is easy to show that the whole 
muscular and nervous systems of the 
negro are very different from those of 
the white man, and have a very striking 
likeness to those of the great ape. Hap- 
pily our investigations of this subject 
do not rest upon speculative or doubt- 
ful premises, but stand upon demon- 
strated and admitted premises—upon 
the irrefutable truth of science. There 
is no more difficulty in distinguishing 
between the skeleton of a negro and a 
white man than there is between the 
skeleton of an ox and a horse. In ex- 
amining a million of skeletons no ana- 
tomist could ever mistake the skeleton 
of a negro for that of a white man, no 
more than he could mistake the skele- 
ton of the negro for that of the chim. 
panzee, the gorilla, or the orang. 
What we want to impress upon the 
reader is the fact that in the size, cha- 
racter, shape and articulation of his 
bones, the negro no more belongs to 
the white race of men than he does to 
the ape race of animals ; that in the 
grand scale of being he stands physi- 
cally as far below the,white race as he 
does above the ape race. That in the 
divine economy he has been no more 
elevated to a physical equality with 
the white race than he has been de- 
graded to an equality with the ape 
race. That as natural history discloses 
the existence of man-like apes, so it 
does with equal certainty reveal the ex. 
istence of ape-like men. The world 
has of late beea turned upside down 
because of a general and deplorable 
ignorance upon this subject. The time 
must-come when all .intelligent men 
will see that it is no more unjust in, the 
divine economy that the negro should 
be lower than the white race, than it 
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is that the man-like ape should be low. 
er than the negro. The time must also 
come when the schemes of men will 
be content to respect the manifest urder 
of divine Providence, andi no more at- 
tempt to force the parts of creation 
from their natural place, for the infidel 
purpose of producing an equality 
among eternally unequai things. We 
know that five thousand years ago this 
negro, this apelike man, existed in 
Africa just as he is found there at the 
present day, and, in all that time, he 
has made no more approach to an 
equality with the white race than the 
great apes have towards an equality 
with the negro, There stands the fact. 
We know that the white race and the 
negro existed precisely as they now 
are, more than a thousand years before 
Abraham journeyed into Egypt. There- 
fore climate, time, &c., no more ac- 
count for the physical, mental and mo- 
ral character of the negro, than they 
. do for the peculiarities of the man-like 
apes. There is just.as mach evidence 
that these man-like apes were once n 
groes, as there is that the negro 
once a white man. And the fd 
attempting to elevate the man 
apes to an equality with the ) 
would be searcely greater thar 
attempting to elevate the neg 
equality with the white race. ° 

are distinct and very different réces of 
beings. Even among the man-like 
apes there are shown to be several 
distinct types; varying from each other, 
to say the least, as much as the va- 
rious tribes of negroes differ from each 
other. Modern researches in Africa 
have added much to the stores of na- 
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tural history on this subject. Paul De 
du Chaillu, in.his explorations in equa- 
torial Africa, found a man-like ape 
which eertainly bears even a more 
striking likeness to the negro or hot- 
tentot than either the chipanzce, go- 
rilla, or orang. It is called by the na- 
tives koo-loo-kambra. The eminent ex- 
plorer says :—* This ape, whose singu- 
lar cry distinguishes at once from all its 
cougenerg in these wilds, is remarka- 
ble, as bearing @closer general resem- 
blance to man than any other ape yet 
known. It is very rare, and I was 
able to obtain but one specimen of it. 
The face is bare and black, The fore- 
head is higher than in any other ape, 
and the cranial capacity greater by 
measurement. The eyes are wider 
apart than in apy other ape, The nose 
is flat. The cheek bones are high and 
prominent, and the cheek sunken and 
lank. The sides of the face are cov- 
ered with 9 growth of straight hair, 
which meeting under the chin like the 
haman whiskers, gives the face a re- 
markably human look. The arms reach 


« below the knee, The ears are very 
‘large, and are more nearly like the 


human ear than those of any other 
ape.” Chaillu says that this ape is 
somewhat smaller than’ the male go- 
rilla, but.stouter than the female go- 
rilla, 

The following is a fac simile of the 
head of the koo-loo-kambra taken by 
Chaillu, copied from his book. Facing 
it we give the facsimile of a negro’s 
head from the same region, which, by 
no means that of the lowest type of the 
negro, shows a remarkable approxima- 
tion to this ape of tue equator : 
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HEAD OF APE AND NEGRO, 


It is a fact worthy of our considera- 
tion that the inhabitants of Western 
Africa, the Indian Archipelago, and the 
southeastern parts of Asia, universally 
regard the great apes found in their 
region as a species of wild men, close- 
ly‘allied to the human race, Even by 
the Europeans, who have sometimes 
scttled in those regions, they have been 
called the “wild man of the woods.” 
The travelers of the sixteenth century 
relate the most surprising things of 
these wild men of the woods. They 


represented these apes as living in #1 


some kind of regulated society in the 
depths of the forest, arming themselves 
with clubs, and defending their abodes 
with marvelous strength and courage. 
Even Lines, in all the earlier editions 
of his great work, Systema Nature, re- 
gards them as wild men. But in the 
twelfth edition of his work he classes 
them with the apes. Such reliable au- 
thors as Bosman, Froger, and De la 
Brosse describe the chipanzee as living 
in a state of society. They give in. 
stances in which they surprised and 
carried off negresses into the woods, 
to whom they offered no violence be, 
yond a most devoted display of the 


tender passion, and of wild jealousy if 
approached by others. Lieutenant Ma- 
thews, of the Royal Navy of Great 
Britain, resided at Sierra Leone in 1785, 
and he tells us that “the chipanzees 
are social animals, who build huts 
nearly in the form in which the natives 
build their houses.” In 1889, Lieute- 
uant Henry H. Sayers brought a young 
chipanzee to England, and he says the 
natives of the country where he found 
it informed him that the animal reach- 
es its full growth at between nine and 
tenyears of age, which he says “ brings 
ffemely near the human species, 
)boy or girl of West Africa ar- 
¢ maturity at thirteen years.” 
be in describing the chipanzee 
erfully like the negro of that 
-in its habits and affections, as 

it is in its physical appearance. 

The following is the head of.a mo- 
rambique negto, one of the best look- 
inig' of all the negro tribes; and yet 
the facial approximation to that of the 
great apes is unmistakable. Not only 
the mouth and nose, but the ear and 
the shape of the head is decidedly ape- 
like. Noman can believe that this 
type of man belongs to the white race, 
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or that he ever did belong to it. To bears this close likeness to the great 
believe such a thing requires a faith apes. There are other races of men 
that contradicts right and reason : who are far below the white race, but 
: they have nothing..of this strong 
resemblginés #6 the apes. Though 
some of them seem but a single step 
above the brute creation, yet none of 
them are @pe-like. Look, for instance, 
at this head of @ Fuegian of Terre del 
Fuego, the most misshapen and de- 
graded of all the inhabitants of the 
new world, and yet there is not the 
least feature bearing a resemblance to 
the negro or to the great apes. They 
do not belong to the white family of 
man. No elapse of time, and no amount 
of pains expended in their culture 
could ever elevate them to an equality 
with the white race ; but still they are - 
not apelike men. They are distinct 


Compare it with this head of a go- enough from the uegro. 


rilla, which is not intellectually the 
highest of the man-like apes, and yet 
the general likeness is sufficient to at 
once fix the attention ; 


FUEGIAN. 


With all their frightful degradation, 
they are still a step higher in the scale 
of humanity than the ape-like race of 

It is a remarkable fact that the nee men found in Africa. 
gro is the only type of man which We give also the head of a Botoc ide 
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Indian, another of the degraded South 
American tribes ; 


BOTOCUDE INDIAN. 


The great length of lip is produced 
by along and painful process of stretch- 
‘ng the part out with a stick placed 
against the teeth, and pushed against 
the inner surface of the lip. This pro- 
cess is begun in infancy, the length of 
the stick or brace being increased as 
the lip stretches, until the desired 
length is obtained. The enlargement 
of the ear is effected in a similar man- 
ner. Itis evident that such a race 
must be extremely degraded ; but they 


bear no likeness to the ape-like race of . 


men, and are certainly nearer to the 
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white race than the -negro is. Now 


what would be thought of a so 
ciety of fanatics who should set them- 


selves to work to turn our country up- 
side down in the vain atyempt to make 
these poor Fuegian and Botocude In- 
dians the equals of the white race? 
The madman who proposes to make 
the Fuegian Indian “the ward of the 
nation” is certainly a worthy compa- 
nion of this other madman who wants 
to make the negro the ward of the na- 
tion. If we have so much charity to 
expend apon races not our own, there 
are at least four or five races between 
us and the negro—races below our 
own, but far above ths negro—who 
are badly enough off in this mortal 
world of ours, and might seem fairly 
entitled to a share of our wandering 
charity. 

We do not deny that the negro is a 
man, but he is the lowest of the human 
species, as the great ape is the highest 
of the brute creation. And he is so 
low in the human scale that he can lay 
no claims to a companionship, on any 
terms of equality, with the white fa 
mily of mankind, 





THE END OF LIFE, 


(From the Italian.) 


What a frail life, in fear and trembling past, 
Formed by a breath, to perish by a blast! 
To this sad goal does every mortal run, 
Dust his beginning, and his end a stone. 
But yesterday the wo. 1d in arms he led, 
Now in an urn his mouldering dust is laid, 





AUNT AMY’S PLAINT. 


Sitting upon the sidewalk 
Of an antique southern town, 
I saw an aged negress, ’ 
As the golden sun went down, 


She looked to the shining river, 
She looked at the fading sun, 

And the passengers on the thoroughfare 
She scanned them every one. 


s*Pity me, oh, my masters,” 
I heard in plaintive tune, 

**Give poor old Amy a cent or two, 
For the sake of the days now gone. 


“Alas! that I should ever 

Be a beggar upon the street! 
I had a home with plenty, 

More than the dogs could eat, 


“T had a good old master, 
(He’s up in heaven I know,) 

But his gray head bowed, and his heart broke 
When they murdered his children so, - 


** Young Master’s brave and noble, 
One at this withered breast 

I nursed a year—I can see him now, 
As his golden hair I pressed, 


**I can see him now, a baby, 
A beautiful angel-child ; 

I can see him a murdered soldier, 
With his blood-shot eyes all wild! 


«¢ I can see his older brother, 
As manly and firm he stood ; 
I can see as from Roanoke Island 
They brought him all dabbled with blood! 


“Old missis is lost an’ lonely, 
An’ never a cent to save ; 

They burnt the old home over her head, 
And her loved ones lie in the grave, 


“ They tell me the northern people 
Will give me bread an’ meat ; 

But it’s hard to go to strangers 
To ask for something to eat. 
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“They say that the northern people 
Politer are than the South, 
But callin’ Missis an’ Mister 
Don’t fill a hungry mouth, 
* An’ goin’ to the Bureau, 
(What would old Master say?) 
A axin’ folks to give us 
Our own dey stole away! 


‘A few cents, please, my Master, 
Old times, old places changed, 

An’ all keep changin’ changin’ so, 
Old Amy’s most deranged. 


* Excuse me, please, my Master, 
For it may likely be 

I never seen your fuce before, 
An’ yet it seems to me 


**Ye looks like our own people, 
When I look into your face, 
An’ poor old starvin’ Amy 
Can ask with a better grace. 


** But great folks’ servants goin’ 
To the men they never seen, 
To ax for bread enough to eat, 
An’ for clo’s to keep ‘em clean, 
Ah! Amy never go up dere 
To make her soul feel mean!” 


And the dark blue river onward sped 
By the antique southern town, 
And the people passed on the thoroughfare, 
And the golden sun went down ; 
And morning broke, and a heart broke too, 
And some southern tears were shed 
For the aged negress who crouched alone 
By the curbstone, cold and dead. 
Fanny Freipma, 


Norfolk, July 23, 1866. 





FROM THE GREEK OF ANACREON, 


Sweet muse, inspire thy suppliant bard, 
Heroic ardor to record. 

In vain the fervent prayer I move, 

For every echo whispers love! 

I strike the theme of acts renowned! 
But no! still love's the only sound! 
Farewell, then, patriot, hro, king, 

My ‘muse of nought but love will sing, 
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According to the organic law which 
now forms the guide and rule of legis- 
lative action in Missouri, forty-three 
thousand four hundred voters govern 
the political destinies of the whole in- 
habitants of the State. These forty- 
three thousand voters are the least 
responsible portion of the population 
of the State, because they are the least 
intelligent portion, as they are also 
the least responsible in relation to 
property. How it has been brought 
about that forty-three thousand voters, 
and they the poorest and most ignorant 
portion, should thus rule the State, 
would seem to those outside of our 
State a strange and incredulous condi- 
tion of things, when there exist in the 
commonwealth a hundred and seventy 
thousand voters. In 1860 we polled 
for the two candidates for Governor 
one hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
votes, and for the Presidential candi-. 
dates, the same year, one hundred and 
sixty-four thousand votes. Notwith. 
standing the men who moved from the 
State during the civil war, and those 
who lost their lives on both sides inci- 
dent to the war, we now havea few 
more voters in the State than there 
were votes cast for Jackson and Orr» 
the Gubernatorial candidates in 1860; 
the increase is owing to immigration 
from older States, which has been large 
since 1863. There are a hundred and 
twenty-six thousand conservative 
voters now in our State, but at least 
eighty-five thousand of them cannot ex- 
ercise the elective franchise at any 
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election, State, county, or municipal 

The oath that is now by law required 

to be taken by every man before he 
deposits his ballot makes him swear 
that ‘he has never been in armed hos- 
tility to the United States, or to the 
lawful authorities thereof, or to the 
Government of this State, and has ne- 
ver given aid, comfort, countenance, or 
support to persons engaged in such 
bostility ;n or has ever, in any manner, 
adhered to the enemies, foreign or do 
mes‘ic, of the United States, either by 
contributing to them, or by unlawfully 
sending within their lines money, goods, 
letters or information ; nor has ever 
disloyally held communication with 
such enemies ; nor has ever advised or 
aided any person to enter the service 
of such enemies ; and has never, by 
act or word, manifested his adherence 
to the cause of such enemies, or his 
desire for their triumph over the arms 
of the United States, or his sympathy 
for those engaged in exciting or car- 
rying on rebellion against the United 
States ” 

There are not more than forty thon- 
sand or forty-five thousand voters in 
Missouri who can legally take this 
oath. Nearly every landholder in the 
State has either been in the Confede- 
rate army, had a relative who was in 
it, or has given aid by money, a horse, 
or mule, or saddle, or clothing, or ex- 
pressed a word, or had sympathy for, 
or in some other form, or in some 
way done what is here prohibited. On 
a fair test vote in June, 1865, when 
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the present new Constitution was sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification or 
rejection, and when, notwithstanding 
the new Constitutiun was not the or- 
ganic law of the land, yet the Conven- 
tion who framed it required every voter 
to. take this oath, contained only in this 
new instrument, and there were polled 
forty-three thousard four hundred votes 
in its favor, and about the same num- 
ber cast against it, ‘or it was impossi- 
ble to get the State officers at Jeffer- 
son City to count the votes for weeks 
after the reasonable time had expired, 
after the ballots were returned to the 
Secretary of State ; and at the time of 
counting, as well as ever since, good, 
conscientious men have believed, and 
charged, that the majority of the votes 
cast were given against the Constitu- 
tion, and that fraud was committed by 
the officers who counted and proclaim- 
ed that vote, At any event, the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Rodman, proclaimed 
the Constitution adepted by less than 
two. thousand majority.. This would 
make eighty-five thousand voters who 
took that test oath and voted on the 
adoption .of the new Constitution, 
which is now the organic law of the 
land, Subtract this number of votes 
from the number of voters in the State, 
viz., 170,000, and we have 85,000 men 
who cannot vote. These are the old- 
est settlers and natives of the State, 
and are the largest landholders and 
wealthiest men in the State. They and 
their wives, and their sons and daugh- 
ters, are the best educated people in 
the State. The forty-three thousand 
Radicals who voted in favor of this 
Constitution in June, 1865, are all of 
them men who have moved to the State 
within the last ten years, and squatted 
on graduated land, or settled in towns 
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as clerks and small merchants ; or else 
a@ portion of the Germans, for there are 


a fourth of the Germans of our State 


who are conservative. The sixteen 
thousand voters who voted for Lincoln 
for President in 1860, and a fraction of 
the Douglas men, and a small portion 
of the supporters of Mr. Bell, consti- 
tute the 48,000 Radicals of our State, 
nearly every one of whom is a new 
comer among us. 

The vote for delegates to frame the 
new Radical Constitution, which was 
polled in November, 1864, was next 
thing to no election at all; for the 
Federal soldiers, and Radical State mi- 
litia prevented more than three-fourths 
of the Conservative party from voting. 
Soldiers were stationed in all the po- 
pulous and wealthy counties, whose 
commanders issued orders forbidding 
“Copperheads” and “rebel sympa- 
thizers” from voting. Brigadier Ge- 
nerals issued such orders, on the eve of 
the election, as to exclude from the 
polls every voter except Radicals, ina 
whole military district, which com- 
prised six or eight counties. If any 
Conservatives got to vote, it was 
through personal friendship with those 
Radicals who conducted the eiection, 
or by strategy, or pretending to vote 
for the new Convention and its dele- 
gates. Thousands were compelled to 
vote the Radical ticket who were Con- 
servatives, in order to saye their lives 


‘and property, as the Radical militia 


were scouring the country day and 
night, calling up the best citizens and 
assassinating them at their doors, or 
pretending to take them to some Pro- 
vost Marshal for trial, for some pre- 
tended offense, and shooting them on 
the road. Such a reign of terror ex- 
isted everywhere outside the city of 
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Saint Louis, that men of ordinary mo- 
ral courage were glad to make peace 
with the Radical militia and their Abo- 
lition neighbors at so cheap and easy 
a price as voting the Radical ticket ; 
thus the State was made to call a Con- 
vention to a:ter and amend the Consti- 
tution, and for Radical delegates, as 
also for Lincoln for President. Our 
newspaper press was under such rigid 
military surveillance as to entirely pre- 
vent it from protesting against any of 
these proceedings, and people outside 
of our State who were accustumed to 
look for all sorts of information from 
the newspaper press, were overlooking 
these outrages on elections, because 
our papers were compelled to keep si- 
lent. The Convention; it is true, could 
not have been called to alter the Con- 
stitution unless some authority had 
been given by the Legislature ; but it 
must be borne in mind that the twenty- 
first General Assembly of our State, 
who were elected in November, 1862, 
were also elected by military force and 
coercion: In Andrew county the mili- 
tary governed the polls entirely. In 
Buchanan county, which. is the second 
most populous in the State, the most 
flagrant outrages were perpetrated by 
the Federal military on Conservative 
voters. The ballot-box was seized by 
the Radical soldiery, and kept, to pre- 
vent a correct count of the vote, and 
Democrats were driven from the places 
of voting by force ; the citizens had all 
been disarmed by a military order of 
the Union commanders, and their arms 
depusited in the hands of the different 
Provost Marshals ; the people had no 
means of self-defense, and therefore 
were compelled to submit to these in- 
human acts.,. Another case may be 
cited- In Livingston county, on the 
St. Louis, July 25, 1965. 
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: day of the same election, Col. Curley, 


commanding the Missouri Federal 27th 
regiment, was stationed at, the county 
seat of Livingston county, and on elec- 
tion day, about two hours after the 
polls were opened, his Lieutenant, Ja- 
cobson, marched to the court-house, the 
place of voting, and drew ninety of his 
men up in front of the door, about 
six feet from it, with muskets and bay- 
onets in hand, and at this time a lead- 
ing Radical, by the name of Hughes, 
began to challenge Democratic voters, 
and to call out, “this man is disloyal, 
he votes against the government ;” 
“he is in opposition to the President.” 
Colonel Curley’s Lieutenant would then 
bring in four or five of his soldiers, 
and order them to drive out the voter 
whom Hughes would designate, and 
thus the best men, old settlers, and the 
best citizens in the county, who were 
not at that time prohibited by any law 
of the State from voting, were driven 
from the polls by these soldiers, strik- 
ing them with their muskets, and 
thrusting their bayonets against them. 
Squads of soldiers were placed at dif- 
ferent precincts of the county by this 
Colonel, and voters driven from the 
polls. It was by this and like means 
that the twenty-first Legislature was 
made to have a majority of Radical 
members. This Legislature passed an 
act to amend the Constitution, and the 
delegates were elected under as bare- 
faced and outrageous a military super- 
vision as was ever exhibited in North 
America, The sixty six delegates met 
and expelled some of the members for 
disloyalty, and the rest had things all 
their own way, transcending even the 
power given them by bayoncts, by 
making a new Constitution instead of 
amending the old one. 
Missourian. 
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CRY OF THE OLD DEMOCRACY. 


[A LETTER FROM “BRICK” POMEROY. } 


We wish to ask you, “ Oxp Guarp,” 
and you, veterans of Democracy, what 
good can come of giving up our party 
name, organizations, and principles, 
for the sake of forming a new Johnson 
party, as is proposed by many Repub- 
licans and a few Democrats of promi- 
nence ? 

Why should we now disband? What 
good can come of it? If President 
Johnson is right, we can endorse him 
as Democrats, and aid him better as a 
party in his efforts to restore the Union 
than as individuals, .f his principles 
are the same as ours, what need of 
going forth with olive branches to meet 
him? If he is a Democrat, let him not 
prove himself not one, by asking such 
a thing. If he is sincere in his desire 
to see the Union restored, let him act 
with those who are like him, and not 
hesitate to cut loose from those who 
war against the Union and against 
those who uphold it, They tell us that 
Mr, Johnson is afraid of being called 
a Democrat ; then he should be afraid 
to associate with, or to form a new 
party of such material, 

Democrats want peace, They de- 
sire harmony and union, We wish to 
see the Union as it was, and to hear 
the hum of busy industry over all the 
land as of yore, and would, to secure 
this, sacrifice our party name, if neces- 
sary y but no such sacrifice is needed. 
Democrats have done nothing to be 


ashamed of, They did not agitate the 
country into rebellion. They did not 
sneer at the Constitution, ignore laws, 
endorse mobs, shield robbers, thieves 
and swindlers, as the Republican party 
has from its birth, 

The Democratic party never has en- 
dorsed the wrongs, usurpations, extra- 
vagances, corruptions, malfeasances, 
delinquencies, incompetencies, buf- 
foonery, and clownishness, as Republi- 
cans have. 

Democrats have never closed prison 
doors on innocent men, beat the brains 
out of those who differed from them on 
principle, 

Democrats never endorsed urequal 
taxation, upheld a favored bondocracy, 
and openly upheld favoritism in favor 
of the rich, as Republicans have done. 

What have we to be ashamed of? 
Why should we-say to the one million 
and eight hundred thousand Unien-lov- 
ing patriots of the North, who, des- 
pite bribes, threats, promises, bayonets, 
mobs, prisons, and abuse, in 1864, went, 
to the polls and voted for the Union 
and Democracy, that their services are 
no longer needed? Who is there in 
the land that dare say this to the brave 
Democrats of America? 

By the King of Heaven, that man 
had better never have been born, for 
the Democrats of the country are not 
the fools to be caught twice by the 
chaff of money-getters and p'ace-hunt- 
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ers. Through the years of peace, De- 
mocrats were true to tLe Union, the 
laws, and the Constitution. They 
sought no war. They sought not to 
ruin half of the country to evrich a 
few speculators and fanatics in the 
other half. 

And through all the dark, bloody, 
agonizing, terrible years of an unjust 
war, they never endorsed the robbery 
of innocent people, the murders of in- 
nocent men, the jokes of imbecility 
over the dying bodies of brave men, 
the efforts, to divide, distract and im- 
poverish the Union Democrats’ love and 
Republicans’ hate. 

Cowards to the rear! Up with the 
banner ; there is no murderous blood 
on it! Press on to peace and victory. 
Let our watchword be Democracy, the 
Union, and Prosperity! Give us back 
the good old days. Two million true 
Democrats in the North-—-Democrats who 
dared bayonets, prisons and mobs for 
the sake of voting—are not to be fooled 
with. President Johnson must not ask 
us to disband—he cannot. To disband 
is to betray ; to betray is to lose; to 
lose now is to sever the Union forever, 
and to throw the entire country into 
the hands of despoilers, fanatics, trai- 
tors, and Constitution-haters, who are 
more fierce for blood now than ever, 

Let us stand firm for our faith, and 
sustain Johnson or any other man who 
does right ; but to do this, let us not 
give up our identity, our principles, 
and our only means to save the Union. 
Let us stand like men of iron for the 
right, for the Union, for the laws, for 
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the people, for the Constituticn. We 
have fought together through one war; 
we have proved once our fidelity to 
principles, let us never consent to be- 
tray those who are true Union men into 
the hands of any men who are afraid 
to join with us, or to return to the love 
they left. We are opposed to such 
forsaking of principles as we are to 
the cruel system of unequal taxation, 
or taxation without representation. 
Give us back the old Union. Give us 
perfect equality of States. 

Give us a white man’s government 
for a white nation. Give us equal tax- 
ation or none ; repudiation, if you call 
it so. 

Give us back every State into the 
Union. 

Give us the Union our soldiers 
fought to preserve. 

Let us keep faith with the people we 
have ruined, 

Give us, the people, @ voice in the 
halls of legislation. 

Give the people of the South the re- 
presentation they have a right to, and 
give them a free right to chose their 
own representatives, 

Failing to give us these, give us a 
new Confederacy under the name of 
the Great West, in which the South and 
West will join interests, and leave ra- 
dicalism and New England out by it- 
self. , 

Yes, give us perfect equality of 
States, give us equal taxation, or ano- 
ther war which will result as above, 
and wipe this sectional interference 
forever from our country, 
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THE RESOLUTIONS OF 98 STILL THE CREED OF THE DEMOCRACY. 


Noraixe is more common than to 
hear the immortal Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions of 1798 denounced 
as the “ parents of the heresy of seces- 
sion.” And yet it is historical truth 
that these resolutions were the creed 
of the Democracy from 1798 until 1861. 
It is true that these Resolutions declare 
that 

‘The several States which comprise the 
United States, are not united on the princi- 
ple of unlimited submission to their General 
Government. * * That whensoever the 
General Gevernment assumes undelegated 
powers, its acts are unauthoritative, void, 
and of noforce. * * That each State has 
an equal right to judge for itself, as wel of 
infractions as of the mode and measure of 
redress. That the powers of the Federal 
Government are ‘no further valid than they 
are authorized by the grants in the compact, 
and that in case of a deliberate, palpable, 
find dangerous exercise of powers not grant- 
ed, the States have the right, and are in duty 
bound, to interpose forarre-ting the progress 
of the evil, and for maintaining, within their 
respective limits, the authorities, rights, and 
liberties appertaining to them.” 

There can be no misunderstanding 
the import of this language. It, in 
direct terms, asserts that each State is 
the judge of the violations of its rights, 
and may decide, for itself, what its 
mode of redress shall be. It is for it 
to say whether it will remain in com- 
pany with aggressive, unfriendly, and 
oppressive companions. It is for each 
State to decide for itself whether it will 
be held to a compact violated and bro- 
ken by the other parties to it. That is 
the doctrine of the Revolution of ’98. 
For 63 years the Democratic party and 


the whola country, subscribed to the 
wisdom and gruth of this doctrine. And 
no set of men were louder in its pro- 
mulgation than the leaders of the Black 
Republican party. In a debate in the 
Senate of the United States, February 
20th, 1855, Senator Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, said : 


“T recognize the doctrine of State Ri-hts 
in its application to slavery as well as to other 
matters of pubic concern, I will stand side 
by side with my Democratic friends in vindi- 
cation of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions of 1798-’9, which they have endorsed.’ 


In the same debate, Senator Benja- 
min Wade said : 


**I am one of those who at all times be- 
lieve in the wisdom, the constitutionality, 
and the propriety of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions of 1798-99. I ground my- 
self upon these resolutions, and standing 
upon them, I denounce this bill as a violation 
not only of the spirit of these resolutions, but 
as an attempt to t:ample upon the rights of 
the States.” 


Again he said : 


**Who is to be the judge of the violations 
of the Constitution of the United States by 
the enactment of the law? Who is to be the 
final arbiter— the General Government or the 
States in their sovereignty? Why, sirs, to 
yield that point is to yield up all the rights 
of the States, and to consolidate this Gov- 
ernment into a general despotis 2.” 


The reader will find these speeches 
in the Appendix to Congressional Globe, 
vol. 81, 2d session of the 33d Congress, 
page 533. 

In the subsequent Congress, Senator 
Wade, in one of the ablest and most 
studied speeches of his life, said : 
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«« But southern gentlemen stand here, and 
in almost all their speeches speak of the dis- 
solution of the Union as an element of every 
argument, as though it were a peculiar con- 


descension on their part that they permitied ° 


the Union tos‘and atall. If they do not feel 
interested in upholding this Union—if it 
really trenches on their rights—if it endan- 
gers their institutions to such an extent that 
they cannot feel secure under it—if their in- 
terests are violently assailed by means of the 
Union—I am not one of those who expect 
that they will long continue under it. Iam 
not one of those who would ask them to con- 
tinue in sucha Union. It would be doing 
violence to the platform of the party to which 
Ibelong. We have adopted the old Decla- 
ration of Independence as the basis of our 
political movement, which declares that any 
people, when their Government ceases to 
protect their rights, when it is so subverted 
from the true purpose of government as to 
oppress them, have the righi to recur to fun- 
damental principles, and if need be, to des- 
troy the Government under which they live, 
and to erect on its ruins another more condu- 
cive to their welfare. I hold that they have 
this right. Iwill not blame any people for 
exercising it, whenever they think the con- 
tingency has come. I certainly shall be the 
advocate of that same doctrine whenever I 
find that the principles of this Government 
have become so oppressive to the section to 
which I belong, that a free people ought not 
endure it. You will not then find me back- 
ward in being the advocate of disunion. I 
hope the Union will continue forever. I see 
nothing at present which I think should di-- 
solve it; but if the gentlemen see it, I say 
again that they have the same intérest in 
maintaining this Union, in my judgment, 
that we of the North have. If they think 
they have not, be itso. Y.vucannot forcibly 
hold men in this Union; for the attempt to 
do so, it seems to me, would subvert all the 
principles of the Government under which 
we live.” 


Neither Mr Seward nor any other 
Republican member of Congress raised 
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a note of objection to this doctrine, 
Nobody objected to it. It was the ac- 
knowledged opinion of all the states- 
men in the country of all parties. Now 
behold the change! For having hon- 
estly, and, as he believed, patriotically 
acted up te these precise principles, 
Wilson and Wade now want to hang 
Jefferson Davis, For doing what these 
men said they would do, what they said 
all had a clear right to do, they now 
propose to murder Mr. Davis! But 
there stand the Resolutions of ’98 ; and 
there they will stani, the everlasting 
monument of the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of the founders of our government, 
and a perpetual rebuke to the degene- 
racy, hypocrisy and crime of the politi- 
cians of these latterdays! These Re- 
solutions of ’98 are still the creed of 
the pure Democracy—still the creed of 
every intelligent patriot in the land. 
But we are told by ignoramuses and 
loyal traitors that the war upset those 
principles. The war has no more up- 
set the principles of the Resolutions of 
798, than the stormy clouds of night 
have upset the sun. The eternal prin- 
ciples of right and truth, and liberty, 
cannot be changed by war. Every 
right which belonged to the States be- 
fore the war belongs to them now—will 
belong to them forever, for all that war 
can do against them. War is simply 
brute force ; but the rights of political 
communities rest upon the immutable 
principles of justice and of truth. 
Whenever those principles are violat- 
ed, it is the business of all patries to 
revenge and repair the wrong as spve- 
dily as possible. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL STIRLING PRICE, 


Gen. Price, whose portrait we give 
in this number of Taz Orn Guasn, was 
born in’ Prince Edward Co., Va., in 
1810. He went to Charleston, in the 
State of Missouri, when he was twenty 
years of age, and settled down as a 
farmer. In 1841, he was elected to 
Congress by a very large majority 
from his district. When the Mexican 
war broke out he raised a regiment of 
cavalry, and went to Mexico as a Colo- 
nel in August, 1844. For distinguish- 
ed services, he. was soon promoted to 
the rank of Brigadier-General, and re- 
turned from that campaign, in 1848, 
with the reputation of a brave and 
skillful commander. A writer said: 
“This campaign had been one of the 
most brilliant of the war.” On his re- 
turn from the Mexican war, Gen. Price 
settled down again quietly upon his 
farm, until he was elected Governor of 
Missouri, in 1852. After the election 
of Mr. Lincoln, and when it became 
evident that the party electing him 
was determined to push their illegal 
and unconstitutional measures by the 
power of the sword, the State of 
Missouri assembled in General Con. 
vention, to prepare for the protection 
of the State. Gen. Price was chosen 
President of that Conyention ; and 
when it was resolved to resist the com- 
ing Abolition war, Price was appointed 
by General Jackson to head the Mis- 
souri State Guard as Major-General, 
The whole country, and especially the 
commanders of the Abolition army in 
the West, know with what zeal and 
ability he confronted the invaders of 


his State. His campaigns against the 
negro-liberating army of Lincoln were 
undoubtedly, for the means he pos- 
sessed, among the most determined 
and effetcive of the war. Gen. Lyon, 
Gen. Fremont, and Jim Lane, and all 
the Abolition Generals who invaded 
Missouri, had good occasion to remem- 
ber General Stirling Price. 

The personnel of Gen. Price is thus 
described ; 

“ He is over six feet in height, with 
frame to match, full, but not portly, 
and straight as an Indian. His car- 
riage is marked with dignity, grace. 
and gentleness, and every motion be- 
speaks the attitude and presence of the 
well-bred gentleman. He has a large, 
Websterian head, covered with a 
growth of thick, white hair, a high, 
broad, intellectual forehead, florid face, 
no beard, and among whom labent 
smiles you never fail to discover the 
iron will that surmounts all obstacles.” 

Gen. Price is, we believe, with his 
family, residing in Mexico at the pre- 
sent time. {t has probably been his 
intention to make that country perma- 
nently his home. He regards this 
country as ruined by the revolution 
carried on by the Abolitionists, and 
seems to prefer burying himself among 
the ruins of- Mexico to being a specta- 
tor of fallen liberty in his own land. 
While we accord to him the highest 
ch.racter of patriotism and personal 
honor, at the same time we think that 
it were more worthy of his reputation 
for him to remain and help restore lib- 
erty to his own country. 
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—We have devoted considerable space in 
this number of Tuz Oxup Guarp to the sub- 
ject of secession—the ‘‘ heresy of secession,” 
as it is now called in the language of popular 
ignorance. We shall mail this number to 
several distinguished statesmen, and to a 
number of Republican leaders, with a request 
that ti.ey will point out what is erroneous in 
the article, During five years of popular de- 
lusion and passion, the editor of this Jour- 
nal has endeavored to hold up the standard 
of principles which guided our fathers in the 
establishment of the Federal Government. 
Now that the public mind is getting a little 
less insane, we desire to subm:t our whole 
course of argument to the test of logic and 
history. If the able men of the Republican 
party can point out errors in our arguments, 
we earnestly desire them to doso, We have 
no idea of abandoning the contest for liber- 
ty and constitutional law. Nor are we such 
a coward or scoundrel as to propose to ‘ac- 
quiesce” in the results of an illegal and un- 
justifiable war. Our business is to wipe out 
these resulis as speedily as possible. To 
sweep them away root and branch! We 
prefer the government that was made by 
Jefferson and Washington, to this re-made 
concern by Sumner, Thad. Stevens & Co, 
We cherish the right to hold those wretches 
in eternal contempt who prefer Thad. Ste- 
vens’s government to that of Washington. 
The right of a State to defend itself, at all 
hazards, from aggressions on the part of the 
Federal Government, was generally admitted 
by all parties, until Lincoln’s election. This 
was a fundamental plank in the creed of the 
Republican party. The Republican Conven- 
tion of Wisconsin passed the following reso- 
lution in 1859: 

“« Resolved, That the ple and con- 
struction contended for by the party which 
now rules in the councils of the nation—that 
the General Gov rnment is the exclusive 
judge of the extent of the be tec delegated 
to it, stop nothing short of despotism, since 
the discretion of those who administered the 
government, and not the Constitution, would 


. * 


be the measure of their powers—that the se- 
veral States which formed that instrument, 
being fede = and ‘ohne have the 
unquestionable right to judge of its infrac- 
tion. and that a positive defiance by those 
sovereignties, of all unauthorized acts done, 
or attempted to be done, under color of that 
instrument, is the rightful remedy.” 

This is the doctrine of nullification, pure and 
simple. The Republic was born of this 
principle. The lvaders of this party always 
taught that, in the language of Jefferson, 
“ Where powers are assumed which have 1.0 
been delegated, a nullification of the act is the 
rig'tful remedy.” At the time of Lincoln’s 
elec.ion, there was not a respectable states- - 
man of any party who would not have indig- 
nantly denied the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make war upon the State for any 
cause whatever. But we are told the matter 
is settled now. No, it is not. Itis not so 
setiled that it will not one day be unsettled. 
Nothing is settled by the unjust powers of the 
sword, except this one thing, viz., the right 
of wronged justice and liberty to arise in their 
might and cut the throats of the oppressors ! 
The American who does not rejoice in that 
right must be either a sneak or a fool. Per- 
haps both. 


—A Democratic editor asks ‘‘what is the 
meaning of an argument between a War-De- 
mocrat and a Republican?” We should say 
that it has about the same import of a de- 
bate between two negresses of Africa, which 
Burton, the explorer says, ‘“‘ means two fools 
talking foolishly.” 

—The papers announce, not with becom- 
ing grief, that ‘Jim Lane has shuffled off his 
mortal coil.” Would it not be just as well 
to say that he has ¢coéled off his mortal shuffle? 


—Thirty riotous law-breaking negroes were 
killed in New Orleans ; and because Presi- 
dént Johnson telegraphed to the U. States 
military commander, stationed in that city, 
that he must assist the civil authorities in 
preserving the peace, the New York Tribune 
says the President is responsible for the- 
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‘«murder” of these negroes. It is inan ago- 
ny of horror that thirty negroes should have 
reaped the inevitable fruits of ‘‘ Radical” in- 
struction. But it has no tear to shed over 
the hundreds of thousands of white men who 
have fallen victims to the moloch of Aboli- 
tionism. The Tribune also boasts that ‘the 
Radicals showed their fighting qualities in 
various places.” For instance, where? What 
leading or prominent ‘‘ Radical” has shown 
any such qualities? We know that several 
of them have been at diffeent times publicly 
whipped, but the only thing they did about 
it was to set up a howl likea kicked cur. 
When such men as Sumner, Wade, Stevens, 
Greeley, Park Godwin, and Chast, are found 
in the army, the sky will fall, and it will rain 
larks. True, Ben. Butler was in the army, 
but he took good care never to get once with. 
in the reach of Confederate bullets. So was 
another worthless creature by the name of 
Schenck, and he was as great a coward as 
Butler. It is notorious that all the efficient 
Generals in the Abolition army were Demo- 
crats, (alas!) while such sneaks as Milroy 
made up the type of “Radical” warriors, 
God forbid that we should boast of the De- 
mocratic Generals, for we have heither praise 
nor respect for them, but they were not such 
sneaks and cowards as the ‘‘ Radicals” al- 
most universally were. If these ‘‘ Radicals” 
carry out their threats to get up another Abo- 
lition war ‘to fight the President, we shall see 
how they will fight. These Radical revolu- 
tionists boast that they have now General 
Grants on their side. Well, suppose they 
have? President Johnson is Commander-in- 
Chief of the army ; and suppose he should 
say to Gen. McClellan, “do thou lead my 
army?” It would not be long before a mil- 
lion of men would rally under his banners. 
And suppose Gen. McClellan should say to 
Gen. Fitz John Porter, ‘‘do thou keep peace 
in Congress, and see that the revolutionists 
are made to respect the Constitution and the 
laws,” there would not be holes enough in all 
the land for these ‘“‘ Radicals” to skulk into. 


—The following is a specimen “ Brick” 
from the La Crosse Democrat, which is cer- 
tainly one of the raciest and ablest papers 
of our country : 


“Lincoln, who died of too much Booth 
little more than a year ago, leit word with 
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Mrs, L., some months before he passed from 
the private box of a theatre to—well, where- 
ever he is located—to give Fred. Douglass 
something to remember him by. She has ac- 
cordingly sent the darkey one of Abe’s old 
canes. The people do not need any relics to 
bear the defunct in remembrance. A half 
million of graves of murdered men, a disse- 
vered Union, a debt of three thousand mil- 
lions of dollars—cripples by the tens of thou- 
sands—taxation of the most burdensome des- 
ny generations of Americans 
will bear him in dear remembrance— 
and find it an impossibility to forget him.” 


—The following is another specimen from 
the same paper : 


“When Liberty was murdered, Lincoln’s 
cadaverous face, his lank jaws, were depicted 
on the money of the Republic—as the head 
of a new king is stam upon the coin of 
the realm on the death of his predecessor. 
Nice man Lincoln was—but we are not sorry 
he has gone to that ‘‘ undiscovered country, 
&c. That pompous-looking chap with goat 
buttoned up, is the great inventor of 
greenbacks—the man who Chased gold and 
silver out of your pockets and out of the 
country, and taught men the art of maki 
money as printers do blacking labels—wi' 
ste.m The greenbacks make pretty 
pictures, and the colors are bright, but after 
all you can’t cheat yourself into the belief 
that the trash is really and truly ‘‘money,” 
can you?” 


It is this kind of direct talk which is giv 
ing ‘‘Brick” Pomeroy’s paper the largest cir. 
culation ever obtained by any inland paper 
in America. The La Crosse Democrat has now 
a larger circulation than the New York Week- 
ly World and the Albany Ailas combined. 
‘‘ Brick” Pomeroy strikes the old Democratic 
harp of a thousand strings with such fidelity 
and skill as to vibrate the chords of every 
truly Democratic heart, Play on, O, most 
excellent Apollo! Drive on the old Demo- 
cratio chariot of the sun! It was Apollo who 
killed the serpent Pithon, generated out of 
the mud of Deucaliar’s flood, which devour- 
ed the whole region of ancient Troy. So let 
‘* Brick” Pomeroy, our modern harpist of a 
thousand strings, smite the serpent Pithon, 
generated by the mud of Lincoln’s Abolition 
flood! The ancient Apollo assisted Neptune 
in making the bricks with which Laomedon 
built the walls of Troy. Evenso is ‘‘ Brick’> 
Pomeroy hurling forth the brick-bats which 
shall help rebuild the walls of Democracy ! 


~The editor of the New York World takes 
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a coumn to prove to the editor of the New 
York Times that the World did more for the 
war than the Times did. Why should these 
sons of Mars quarrel over the question of 
personal merits? They both did all they 
could to subjugate and crush the South, and 
to produce the condition of things in which 
the country now welters and mourns. The 
editors of these two war organs are not great 
either in body or mind, but they went their 
bigness for the war, whatever that may have 
been. Now itisa shame for the little fel- 
lows quarrel about it. 


—The following appears in a Maryland pa- 
per, the Dorchester News. The editor says 
it was picked up in the road. We give it a 
place as a specimen of the intelligence and 
spirit of ‘unlearned masses” of the negro- 
Republican party > 

‘* DorcuEster County, MD 
“ Caurcn Crexxk Janury 24t 1866 
‘¢ Mr Stanton secretary of War .ire 

“T have the honor to report to you the 
editor of the Book called the old guard has 
been publishing treasonable langwige against 
the president of the united states i mean pr-- 
sident Lincon and the hold cabinett as i was 
in the war nearly fowr years i fell it tis my 
duty to report it to higner orthority thu the 
war is over ther isa great dell said against 
him yet and the reders of his book reJoires 
over his langudged his name is horton . his 
office is 192 Nassau strit New york there is 
sevril in this place takes it and they are as 
po him i still remain your humble ser- 
ven Sy 


—It is common to hear politicians boast 
that they have conquered the South. But 
does that fact carry with it the sanction of 
justice? Itis in the power of a jackass to 
kick out the brains of a philosopher ; but 
that fact does not prove that such an acci- 
dent would not be a great calamity. The 
stupid tyrant may boast, and t e ass may 
bray ; but by men of sense one is as much 
respected as the other. 


—It is cl-arly proved that the agents and 
managers of the Negro Bureau are the insti- 
gators of nearly all the riotous conduct of 
the negroes. Itisto be hoped that hereaf- 
ter those who inspire riots will get the full 
measure of their deserts. Let the while ne- 
groes, who set on the dlack ones, get the first 
blow of popul:r vengeance. We pity the 
poor duped b'acks, but we have neither pity 
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nor mercy for the white villains who set them 
on. The curse of the country is this Negro 
Bureau, and all that belongs to it, from the 
Puritan parson down to the Puritan school- 
marm., They are all sent into the South for 
mischief. And if they are all sent beyond 
the surging billows of Jordan, their exit will 
be a blessing both to negroes and white men. 
Suppose Massachusetts were governed by a 
squad of meddlesome rascals from South 
Carolina? Why, what we have to say about 
it is, that if the Yankees did not get rid of 
the foreign busy-bodies, even by pills, if not 
otherwise, they would do themselves and 
their country an injustice. No man, and no 
set of men should thus invade our rights 
without receiving the same treatment that 
we give to a mad dog. The right of self- 
government is with every State ; and every- 
body who aids and assists in destroying this 
right deserves death. This is the great les- 
son imparted by the Almighty, to the Jews, 
and freedom was never yet preserved on any 
other ground, 


—An Engtish paper .calls Lincoln Novus 
Homo, which a happy Republican editor of 
this State takes to be praise, translating it as 
“a rare man.” But, good sir, novus does 
not mean “rare,” but new. Novus Homo is 
used to denote a man recently emer ed from 
obscurity, or from a state of mean indi- 
gence. Itisaterm of reproach. The phi- 
lology of our cotemporary is as bad as his 
politics, full of ignorance and mistake. 


—A Western Democratic exchange says: 
“Tt is a great misfortyne that Hon. §. 8. 
Cox is not now a member of Congress, to use 
his sharp brad in the sides of the Radical 
beasts." Weconcur. Mr. Cox holds some 
opinions which we mean to devote our lives 
to combating, but we must confess that of all 
the Democratic members of Congres’, be 
did the most to worry and drown the Repub- 
licans. Profound and learned in debate, 
when he has a mind to be so, he is almost as 
sharp asa razor in that peculiar cut and 
thrust style of argument which is mo.t ef- 
fective against such a set of renegades as the 
Radicals of Congress. They will hoot, and 
lie, and laugh at the profoundest demonstra- 
tions of logic, but Cox’s satire and ridicule 
always made the rascals laugh on the other 
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side of their head. If the scamps were-ever 
glad, it was when Cox's term expired. Some 


of them even expressed their great joy in set : 


speeches on the floor of the House. 


—Mr. Greeley says, in a leading editorial 
in the Tribune, “Constitutional forms are 
all very well, where the Constitutions are 
based on eternal and impartial justice ; 6ther- 
wi-e they may prove but a snare.” This is 
a hard slap at the old Constitution of the 
United States. ‘Impartial justice” means 
negro suffrage, and as the Constitution does 
not allow that, it is to be kicked aside as a 
“snare.” These Republican traitors obey 
the Constitution no further than it can be 
bent to their notions, 

—A gifted southern lady writes entreating 
us not to believe that ‘the cowed and apolo- 
getic spirit of a few southern politicians is 
any indication of the real sentiment of the 
southern people.” ‘We think we understand 
that correctly. Tobe sure, there are some 
sonthern mien who behaved like lions during 
the war, but who appear to us to hava be- 
haved like sheep ever since. These are, cer- 
tainly, exceptions to the general character of 
the southern people. People who, in their 
hearts, are conscious that they have done no 
wrong—that they have only vainly attempt- 
ed to defend their own rights, and the sa- 
cred principles of self-government—should 
never for one instant even seem to acquiesce 
in the idea that they are rebels or criminals. 
A people's honor is something to be defend- 
ed at all hazards. Nor shoulda man who feels 
that he has violated no right appear among 
men with an apologetic spirit. The policy 
is as bad as it is damaging in point of honor. 
These Radicals will never be tamed until 
they are literally taken by the throat. They 
can never be quieted by bowing and bend- 
ing on the part of the South. Dread of a 
future vengeance is the only thing that will 
hold the villains in check. The South, it is 
true, is not now in a position to punish the 
spoilers of her homes, but she is in a posi- 
tion to hold still, and to make no dishonora- 
ble concession. 

—The Northern “Unionists” burnt down, 
during their invasion of the South, 1,012 
churches, destroying over $5,000,000 worth 
of property devoted to the worship of Al- 
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mighty God. It was Ben. Butler who dis- 
covered that n were contraband of 
war, and we suppose our northern Christian 


* ¢lergy discovered that churches were contra- 


band. Many of these churches, before they 
were fired, were used by the negro liberators 
as stables for their horses. That is the way 
Cromwell used the Catholic churches in Ire- 
land, but Cromwell did not set fire to church- 
es, as these Puritans of our day have done. 
We have seen the prints of the feet of Crom- 
well’s horses on the marble pavement in front 
of the altar of the old Cathedral in Dublin, 
but the bell in its lofty tower, to this day, 
calls, every Sunday morning, thousands of 
devout men and women to the worship of 
the Almighty. Not so any church in the 
South which lay in the path of such Chris- 
tian commanders as Sherman and Sheridan. 
Dead men tell no tales ; and burnt churches 
do not bear the marks of the sacrilegious 
hoofs of the asses who violated the churches 
of the South. 


—In a wretched rigmarole of a speech of 
Ben. Butler’s, at Lynn, in which the great 
unbung called for the murder of Jefferson 
Davis and Gen. Lee, he winds up by saying, 
‘‘ Let not any enemy of mine say lam blood- 
thir ty. Blood enough has been spilt. al- 
ready.” True, blood.enough has been spilt, 
but in justice even to a beast, let us say tht 
Ben. Butler has shed no blood. His mission 
was confined to stealing spoons and suc! 
things, while braver villains spilt the blood! 
. Andrew Johnson, his Life and Speech- 
es,” is the title of a beautiful book, by G.I- 
lian Foster, published by Richardson & Co. 
It is a valuable compendium of the most'ce- 
lebrated speeches of President Johnson, ac- 
companied with a well-written sketch of his 
life. The volume is timely, and is certainly 
deserving of the attention of the friends of 
the President. It contains a fine steel en- 
graving of Mr. Johnson—the best we have 
seen. 

—Doolady has just ;ublished a charming 
novel by Mrs. Margaret Hosmer, entitled, 

~“Ten Years of a Lifetime,” Mrs, Hosmer 
has already established her reputation by 

©¢‘'The Morrisons,” and this last work shows 
that she has rather increased than abated the 
fires of her genius, 














